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XUM 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


is a rule of English public life that each party shall 
be allowed to choose its own leaders, according to its own 
discretion. The leadership is a purely domestic arrangement, 
in which no member of the other party has any business to 
interpose, except in case of an obvious anarchy interfering 
with the conduct of public business; and in that case the 
subject should be adverted to with much more delicacy than 
was shown by Lord Joun Russet in his appeal to the Con- 
servative party the other evening. The less even the public 
press meddles with the matter the better. It is the duty 
of journalists not to say who shall be the leader of a party, 
but to criticize the conduct of the leader, whoever he may be. 
The attempt of the 7imes to settle, by its own authority, the 
question which it seems is now agitating the Conservative 
party, is wholly out of place; and if the feelings which 
inspire this attempt are amiable, the judgment, for the same 
reason, cannot be regarded as impartial. It is not quite clear 
indeed, at the first reading, which side of the question the 
Times intends to take. Its advice to the members of the 
Conservative party borders very closely upon irony. It tells 
them, in effect, that they are a set of antiquated blockheads, 
as they must be well aware ; and that their only chance is 
to put themselves under a clever jockey who sees through 
their absurdities, and despises their obsolete principles, 
but “condescends to speak their language,” and, by 
riding them adroitly, will now and then make them 
him into office. Even the “ broadest acres,” we 
apprehend, seldom produce a mind of such texture as to 
respond with complacency to this appeal. There seems also 
a little touch of lurking humour in the suggestion that the 
Leader of the Opposition must be well qualified for his post 
because he remains member for Buckinghamshire, “ though 
“ peculiarly exposed to contests from the vicinity of his 
“ county to the metropolis.” But whether the Zimes speaks 
ironically or in earnest, it has nothing to say, and the 
general public has nothing to say, to this affair. All the 
public has a right to demand is that parties shall provide 
themselves with leaders who will use the power entrusted to 
them for public objects, and consistently with the laws of 
public honour. 

We must, however, protest, both on practical and historical 
grounds, against the Z'%imes’ gross perversion of recent and 
notorious facts. It is a very gross perversion of facts, both 
recent and notorious, to say that Mr. Disrar.i “ has twice led 
“ his party into office, and that, if they were not on either 
“ occasion able to find good anchorage for their storm-tossed 
“ vessel, the fault was not his, but rather that of his colleagues, 
“who seemed, on both occasions, indefatigable in proving 
“ their incapacity for the management of affairs of State.” 
The causes owing to which the Conservatives on both occa- 
sions lost the tenure of office which they had on both occa- 
sions gained by the mere weakness of their opponents, and 
not by the abilities of their leader, are sufficiently well 
known. The “incapacity of colleagues,” on which the blame is 
so often and so grievously cast, was in neither case at all in fault. 
On the first occasion, the ‘Conservative Government was 
overthrown by Mr. Disrarus Budget, and on the second 
occasion by Mr. Disraeui’s Reform Bill. He performed 
both feats entirely by the force of his own unassisted genius. 
His “incapable colleagues” would not have had the wit to 
devise such extraordinarily talented modes of suicide. Their 
“mediocrity” would have “saved” them, in their own de- 
spite, from “mistakes” so “ extravagant” as these. Perhaps, 
also, their “prejudices” would have interfered with the 
adoption of the masterly scheme of buying a twelvemonths’ 
tenure of office with the principles of the party, as a boy 
buys an orange with a penny ata stall. But this attempt 
to shift the blame of Mr. Disraztr’s brilliant blunders to 


the shoulders of his colleagues is a signal instance of historical 
accuracy, compared with the attempt to represent him as the 
heaven-sent saviour of tle Conservative party from the 
consequences of a fatal rupture with their leader, from hope- 
less disorganization, and desperate entanglement in the 
errors and odium of Protection. We should have thought 
there was bué one man living with the face to make such an 
assertion. Who was it that laboured with intriguing and 
venomous activity to render the quarrel among the Conser- 
vatives irreconcilable, and prevent the wound from healing? 
Who was it that instigated the fatal act of suicidal revenge 
which ruined the Conservative cause, not in England only, 
but in Europe? Who exulted in, who profited by, the dis- 
organization that ensued? Who, being himself an avowed 
Free-trader, “condescended to speak the language” of Pro- 
tection for the purpose of committing the Conservative party 
more deeply to that doctrine, which, when it suited him, 
he wus ready to throw overboard with the same facility? 
If a section of the party are “cannon-balls,” who made 
them so? And if Mr. Bentinck is a cannon-ball, was not 
that “English worthy,” Lord Grorce Bentinck, a cannon- 
ball too? Did Mr. Disraeni first teach the Conservative 
party “to profess a sympathy for the great body of their 
“ countrymen, and to recognise the necessity of looking to 
“ public opinion for support?” By what other means than 
these, coupled with high moral bearing and the exhibition of 
great administrative powers, were they raised, before “ fortune 
“ sent them Mr. Disraewt,” from their state of depression 
‘on the morrow of the Reform Bill to their triumphant as- 
cendancy in 1841? Perhaps, indeed, they had not been 
previously taught the expediency of attempting to conciliate 
the English people by those shameless and mercenary aban- 
donments of principle which a generous nation most 
thoroughly despises and abhors. 

There are now two great questions on which the Con- 


servatives are called upon to take a course ; and it so happens. 


that on both questions the course they would take, if guided 
by their “prejudices,” is in accordance with the general 
sentiments of the country, and would probably lead them 
by an honourable road to power. But in each instance the 
ground of “ prejudice” has been cut from under their feet 
by a leader to whom they owe eternal gratitude for “con- 
“ descending” to “make them legislators, if he could not 
“ make them statesmen. If they could only meet the Reform 
Bill fairly on principle, they might dispose of it at once, 
safely and completely, with the applause of nine-tenths of 
the country and the acquiescence of the rest. But from 
this they have been cut off, and they are now driven to a 
course of prevarication and subterfuge, wretched and de- 
grading in itself, and calculated to create and envenom that 
agitation among the working classes which the great dema- 
gogue has failed to excite. Lord Jonn Russet has actually 
a great moral advantage over them on the Reform question— 
it is unnecessary to say more. In regard to foreign affairs, 
the course into which they have been led has been equally 
calamitous. The European principle to which they natu- 


rally and traditionally adhere is that of legitimacy; by’ 


which term is not necessarily meant any narrow theory of 
divine right, but legal and constitutional government, as 
opposed to violent usurpation and revolutionary appeals to 
universal suffrage. The union of Constitutional Conserva- 
tism with practical liberality and progress which they exhi- 
bited to the world under their former leaders had enabled 
them to obtain for this principle a great ascendancy in 
Europe. It is needless to say in what a position honourable 
fidelity to it would have placed them now. But the French 
usurper, with his seven millions of votes, seemed, like Reform, 
a great card, and all the “prejudices” of the party of Prrr 
and Peet were accordingly laid at his feet. Mr. Disragui 
speaks of the Commercial Treaty as a thing on which we 
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must look back with shame. We partly agree with him, 
and so does a large section of the nation. Why, then, was 
no manly attempt to tedeem England from “shame” made 
by the Opposition? Because the previous conduct of the 
Leader of the Opposition towards the Emperor of the 
Frencu placed it quite out of his power to take an lionour- 
able and independent course. When he showed symptoms 
of an intention to do so, the organ of the French Govert- 
ment in this country actually threatened him with the dis- 
closure of a letter or memorandum in which it was inti- 
mated he had proposed to the Emperor a private compact 
between the Imperial dynasty in France and the Conserva- 
tive party in this country. We are unable to say whether 
there was any shadow of foundation for a menace which, if 
well-founded, would go far to prove that Mr. Disragui 
ought to be struck off the list of the Privy Council ; but 
sure we are that such a revelation would hardly take any 
one by surprise. These things are not trivial errors in 
tactics—they are great moral disasters, which leave indelible 
traces on the character and fortunes of the party and the 
nation. 

Then there is the perpetual plea that Mr. Disrartr has 
risen “ under all possible disadvantages,” and that, therefore, 
people are bound, in spite of the most fatal experience, to 
commit their principles and interests to his hands. Now, in 
the first place, the curious in these matters have more than 
once shown, for the instruction of the world, that Mr. 
Disraki had a very good start in life—that a subsequent 
event brought him a handsome income—and that he never had 
the slightest excuse for “ condescending to speak” anybody's 
“language,” for “ soothing” anybody’s “ passions,” for “ defer- 
“ring” to anybody’s “ prejudices,” for “ fighting” anybody’s 
“battle with heartiness enough to conciliate their confidence,” 
for “ dressing up the jargon” of anybody’s “ exploded financial 
“creed,” for becoming anybody’s parasite, familiar spirit, or 
slanderer, or for doing anything unworthy of a high-minded 
and honourable man. In the second place, we really must put 
in a word in behalf of the fraternity of those who have risen, or 
aspire to rise, “under disadvantages.” We hope that self- 
raised merit is willing and entitled to be judged by as severe 
a standard of integrity as the merit of persons with “large 
“ possessions ” and “aristocratic connexions.” The generous 


sympathy which is excited by the career of a Burke, a° 


CANNING, or a HAVELOCK, ought not to be tainted or rendered 
valueless by including in the same category with them every 
man who has succeeded in climbing the pole of life and 
grasping the leg of mutton, no matter by what means, pro- 
vided only that he did not set out as a Squire or a Lord. 
The originator of the Mississippi scheme was, in a certain 
sense, a self-raised man, as well as the originator of “Young 
“ England.” Tirus Oates, Joun WILKEs, CaGiiostTRo, were 
self-raised men. We might add to the list many more, and 
some whom the law, conscious of their self-raised merits, has 
raised still higher by its own arm. That double meed of 
sympathy and praise which self-raised merit claims belongs 
to those who have scaled the steep ascent of honour, not only 
unaided, but without a stain. On reperusing the handsome 
testimonial it has given the Leader of the Opposition, the 
Times will find that in this, as in most testimonials, the 
struggle between veracity and benevolence has resulted in a 
notable omission. If it can only supply that omission, the 
picture of an able and upright Leader of Opposition will be 
perfectly complete. 


GARIBALDI. 


A WEEK is not a long time to those who look back on 
it in the perspective of history ; but in an age of tele- 
graphs the suspension of intelligence from Sicily naturally 
excites a feverish impatience. The armistice, however, may 
be regarded as representing the virtual ruin of the Neapolitan 
cause, although some doubt may‘exist as to the conditions and 
limits of victory. It is highly probable that, with prescient 
patriotism, GARIBALDI has made use of the interval to shake 
the fidelity of the troops, if not of the officers; and it is 
universally understood that he will, if possible, follow up his 
success by an expedition on the mainland, and the van- 
quished army, in anticipation of a new struggle, may pre- 
fer to be on the winning side. It is difficult to believe 
that 30,000 Austrians would have allowed a_hand- 
ful of invaders to march from Marsala to Palermo with 
impunity ; and as the insurgent chief asserts that the 
Neapolitans fought betterthan his old opponents in Lombardy, 
it may be assumed that his opinion is modified by diplo- 


matic considerations as well as by national prejudice. His 
own exploits, although some of them are at present imper- 
fectly Known; prove not less astonishing wher they are 
recorded in fuller detail. It appears that the capture 
of Palermo was the reward of skilful strategy, as well as of 
irresistible daring. After the combat at Calata Fimi, and 
the advance to Monreale, GARIBALDI made it his business to 
entice the ttoops out of the city ; and when, in pursuance of 
his plan, they approached his position, he adroitly refused 
the conflict. The insurrection in Palermo seems to have 
been carried out in strict accordance with previous arrange- 
ments, and after a few hours of hard fighting, the fate of the 
war was virtually decided. The prolongation of the armis- 
tice will bring reinforcements and supplies to the patriotic 
forces, while it is scarcely probable that additional troops will 
arrive from Naples to participate in the probable capitulation, 
It may be hoped that there is no foundation for the assertion 
that the question has entered on the stage of diplomacy. 
The King of Napues has already received a sharp rebuff 
from the English Government, and it seems that he is not 
to expect assistance from France. There can scarcely be any 
foundation for the rumour that Austria was likely to attempt 
anarmed interference. The English fleet would be fully justified 
in preventing any demonstration of the kind, and it would 
probably be for the interests of peace that the duty should 
not devolve on the French Government. GartBaLp1 him- 
self will restrict his diplomatic activity to military conven- 
tions. It is quite certain that he will enter into no engage- 
ment for the maintenance of the Neapolitan throne, and all 
that he can desire in Sicily is already within his possession 
or hisreach. In a few days, the enemy in the island will 
probably be found only within the citadel of Messina, and 
the fortress itself will eventually follow the fortunes of the 
neighbouring kingdom. 

The ill-omened form of universal suffrage will probably be 
once more adopted, notwithstanding the repulsive precedents 
of Savoy and Nice. It is not desirable that new-fangled 
doctrines of public law should receive additional sanction, 
but, in the particular case, no ballot-box can contradict the 
undoubted intentions of the Sicilians and of their liberator, 
GarIBALp’’s title is that of a victorious general and national 
leader, although he may try to conceal and vitiate it by the 
use of modern machinery. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the absurdity of the position in which he would be placed if 
the vote which he is about to demand were not conformable 
to his wishes. Universal suffrage could not undo the past, 
or withdraw the dictatorship which has been necessarily 
placed in the worthiest hands. When a whole population, 
profiting by the aid of an auxiliary leader, has shattered the 
former Government to pieces, its vote in favour of the obvious 
alternative may safely be taken for granted. It isas unlikely 
that the island should choose a separate political existence 
as that it should voluntarily accept from Francis II. or from 
the Count of Syracuse the nugatory promise of a Constitution. 
In anticipation of French interference, GARIBALDI may pro- 
bably be justified in adopting the fiction of a popular vote. The 
annexation of Sicily to the Italian Kingdom will, with or with- 
out universal suffrage, beimmediately accomplished. A century 
and a half ago, the House of Savoy took the Royal title from 
the province which is once more about to fall under its sceptre. 
The compulsory substitution of Sardinia for Sicily, twenty 
years later, belongs to a system of policy which seems to be 
finally becoming obsolete. The people of the island may 
perhaps have little connexion with Northern Italy, and they 
have fully shared, in former times, the spirit of isolation 
which has been the chief cause of national misfortune ; but 
the opposition which the union must provoke in many 
quarters will form the best cement of the new amalgama- 
tion. The name of Vicror Emmanvet will be identified 
with freedom, with independence, and, above all, with 
hostility to the detested Boursons. In a kingdom of Italy 
it will not be necessary for the Sicilians to have any 
especial relations with Naples, except those of equality 
and good neighbourhood. They will sympathize more wil- 
lingly with the remoter countrymen who have anticipated their 
own military exploits, and their theory or practice of ecclesi- 
astical independence. The monks and priests who are pro- 
moting the resistance to Naples are perfectly aware of the 
pontifical execrations which they will incur, but it may be 
presumed that they are hardened against threats of 
spiritual dangers. The Church in Sicily has, from the days 
of the Normans, affected a certain independence ; and even 
the late King of Napies, by a curious inconsistency, always 
refused to surrender the privileges of which he considered 
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himself the representative. The Piedmontese will welcome 
a new body of countrymen who are almost as hopelessly 
excommunicated as themselves, although the Pore may per- 
haps hesitate before he excludes another large portion of 
Italy from the pale of the Church. 

It seems impossible that King Victor EmmaAnvet can 
hesitate to accept the new extension of his dominions. 
Austria is powerless to prevent it; England will welcome 
the annexation with cordiality; and France must at last 
give the assent which may probably iu the first instance be 
made a matter of barter. International law is a little in 
the way, on the assumption that Sardinia is at peace with 
Naples ; but any Government may recognise a foreign ter- 
ritory as independent, and afterwards accept its voluntary 
offer of adhesion. The true justification of a bold policy is 
to be found in the fact that the relations of one part of 
Italy with another are no longer international. GAarrBaLpI 
himself has ceased to be a pirate since he defeated the Nea- 
politan army; and the Piedmontese Kine and his Minister 
will lose but little conventional respectability by treating 
the Boursons of Sicily as they have already treated the far 
less culpable despots of Modena, of Parma, of Tuscany, and 
of the Romagna. 


PERSIA AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


HE re-transfer of Persian affairs from the Indian to the 

Foreign Office is an excessively suspicious measure. 
The step which it reverses was one which did infinite credit 
to Lord MatmesBury’s good sense, for it was equally justi- 
fiable by consideration of the natural relations of Persia and 
by consideration of past events. Few will deny that the 
story of the English Mission at Teheran has hitherto been a 
most miserable one. Occasionally presided over by able 
men—let us say thus much in answer to Mr. Szymour’s 
gratuitous disparagement of Mr. Murray—it has been 
directed from London in a spirit of ignorant perversity. 
The Foreign Office knows nothing whatever of Oriental 
affairs, but fancies that it does because it bestows so much 
of its activity on Turkey. Turkey, however, derives its 
peculiarities from the Christians who form the majority of 
its European subjects, and the diplomatic questions con- 
nected with it turn entirely on this ingredient in its 
population. The colossal Power which flanks it on 
the North makes Christian grievances the perpetual 
pretext of its intrigues, and the counter-policy of the 
Western Governments consists in persuading the SutTan to 
administer his Empire on the principles of Western civili- 
zation, and so deprive the Czar of his standing excuse for 
interference. If Turkey were an exclusively Mahometan 
country, the policy applied to it would be transparently 
absurd. Now Persia isa Mahometan Turkey. It includes 
no Christian population, and accordingly the constant battle 
between the English and Russian missions at Teheran is not 
waged on any permanent field. It is only a struggle for 
preponderant influence. Doubtless it is not desirable that 
Persia should establish any outpost too close to the Indus 
and the Punjaub, but the system hitherto pursued by the 
Foreign Office has tended rather to precipitate this danger 
than to remove it to a distance. The one object which the 
English Minister has been directed to keep in view has been 
the diminution of Russian influence ; but no facilities have 
been given him for carrying out the task prescribed to 
him, so that his diplomacy has been reduced to ceaseless 
grumbling and remonstrance, and to perpetual resent- 
ment of petty slights. Such a state of relations only 
increases the natural insolence of a barbaric Power, and 
renders it extremely difficult to track the intrigues which 
aré really proceeding. The effect of it has been sometimes to 
flood the Foreign Office with purely imaginary accounts of 
Russian desigus, and sometimes to keep it in ignorance of 
dangerous projects up to the very moment of their being 
accomplished. Nothing like this ever occurs in India. There, 
the art of dealing with an Oriental Court is thoroughly 
understood ; and though the servants of the Indian Govern- 
ment have sometimes been charged with imperfect know- 
ledge of the Hindoo masses, their bitterest critic never 
accused them of want of skill in following the intrigues of the 
divan or the zenana. But the false system of Downing- 
street, and the ignorance of the true and genuine East which 
distinguishes it, forbid its having similar good fortune, 
While Indian diplomacy is generally beforehand, the Foreign 
Office is universally behindhand. The Indian authorities 
are apt to strike too soon, and have caused no small 


scandal by their promptitude ; but Downing-street invariably 
finds out too late that it has been outwitted or out- 
raged, and then there is nothing left to it except some 
extraordinary coup de main. The disastrous attempt 
to establish a dynasty of our own in Affghanistan 
was a direct result of diplomatic miscarriage. It was a 
violent effort to redress the balance which had only turned 
against us through mismanagement. Better and earlier in- 
formation from Persia, prompter and more skilfully directed 
action at Teheran, would have saved us the necessity of 
manufacturing with our own hands the ball of snow which 
grew progressively into the avalanche of the Sepoy mutiny. 
It is announced that Sir Henry RAw.inson, as soon as he 
learned that he was thenceforward to correspond with the 
Foreign Office, instantly resigned his appointment. Lord 
Joun RvssELt, in admitting the fact of Sir Henry’s retirement, 
rather craftily added that one of his reasons was an objection 
to the rule of the Foreign Office against giving presents. This 
remark was, of course, intended to suggest that the transfer 
had been excepted to on trifling pretexts ; but the truth is, 
the specific objection of the Persian Minister is anything but 
an idle one. A plenipotentiary at Teheran who is forbidden 
to make presents is precisely in the position of a Minister at 
Paris or Berlin who is prohibited from giving dinners. Lord 
Patmerston has frequently expatiated to the House of Commons 
or its Committees on the virtues of good food and good wine 
as promoters of open speaking; but the Suan and his ser- 
vants neither invite people to dinner nor accept invitations. 
If they do ever feast on pork-cutlets and champagne, it is in 
a back-room with the lights put out. The expansion of soul 
analogous to that produced in Europe by generous cheer is 
created in the East by a handsome present. Influential 
ladies in Persia cannot be asked to open a ball at the Embassy, 
but their influence will frequently be placed at the disposal 
of the giver of Lyons silk and Honiton lace; and a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs who would curse the infidel that offered 
him forbidden food, will grow meltingly gracious over a 
jewelled sabre or a Whitworth rifle. If Sir Henry Raw- 
LINSON complained of no longer being permitted to offer 
complimentary gifts, he complained of losing substantial mean$ 
of influence ; but, doubtless, the complaint referred to by Lord 
Joun Russe xis only the type of his larger and more sweeping 
objections. We cannot but suppose that he objects to corre- 
sponding with officials who cannot understand his despatches 
instead of with officials who can—that he prefers being inter- 
preted by a Council which knows the East, to being criticized 
by a Minister who barely knows the West—that he dislikes to 
be left without instructions for months together, and then 


suddenly to receive a set of directions which disarrange 


every thread of his policy. Let us imagine a despatch of 
Lord Joun Russet to the Minister at Teheran :—* You 
“ will inform his Majesty, the Suan, that, in the opinion of 
“her Masesty’s Government, no Persian subject should be 
“ condemned to death without a verdict from a jury of his 
“ fellow-countrymen ; and you will point out to his 
“ Masesty the advantages which this country has derived 
“ from the adoption of the Constitutional principles which 
“ were settled in the year 1688 of the era usually followed 
“ in Europe.” 

The withdrawal of the Persian mission from the Indian 
Department-amounts to a positive refusal of the Govern- 
ment to avail itself of the experience and diplomatic know- 
ledge acquired by Englishmen in India. The Emperor of 
the Frencu would have been guilty of an exactly analogous 
piece of folly if he had declined to use the services of any of 
his corps which had fought in Africa, and had insisted on 
going through the Lombard campaign with regiments which 
had never quitted France. But Lord Pa.menston, in 
undoing Lord Matmxssury’s work, and in deliberately 
throwing away the opportunity afforded to him by the 
transfer of India to the Crown, is entirely consistent with 
himself. The most plastic of men when pressure is applied 
to him, nobody living adheres more tenaciously to prejudices 
which it is safe to indulge. Through his whole official 
career, he has shown that he cared nothing for India and 
heartily despised Anglo-Indians. He recklessly wasted the 
resources of the Indian exchequer, exhausted the military 
strength of the Indian empire, and threw away its un- 
blemished prestige, in that miserable succession of wars— 
Affghan, Persian, and Chinese—which were entailed on him 
by the defeat of his own diplomatic policy. When it fell to his 
lot to take away the government of India from a body which 
he styled “a set of merchants,” he proposed a scheme for the 
new Indian Department which would virtually have deprived 
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it of assistance from Indian experience ; and long after the 
House of Commons had repudiated his plan, he persevered in 
declaring that he considered it unobjectionable. Himself to 
the last, he has evidently, from his speeches, been the chief 
advocate for placing the Indian army under the Horse 
Guards, in order that “they of the household may divide the 
“spoil.” Is there nobody in the Cabinet who can venture a 
remonstrance?, Mr. GLapstone studied the causes of the 
last Persian war, and knows what is implied in the transfer 
of the Teheran mission ; but then Mr. GLapstons, as he says, 
“has no feelings.” The subordinate who has to see all his 
most virulent Oxford opponents successively made into 
bishops by his chief must submit to the minor grievance of a 
present Chinese war and a proximate war in Central Asia. 


THE REFORM DEBATES. 


HLE House of Commons continues to indicate its distaste 
4. for Reform with a versatile and almost humorous in- 
genuity. In other circumstances, it might have been deemed 
imprudent to furnish agitators, on the verge of defeat, with 
fresh pretexts for plausible irritation ; but the wide-spread 
and growing repugnance to rash experiments in politics and 
finance overpowers the instincts of habitual allegiance to 
party and to its constitutional traditions. Lord Jouy 
Russe.v’s Bill might probably have perished by some other 
instrumentality, even if its enemies had not resolved to effect 
their object by the process of talking against time, but the 
opponents and mutinous adherents of the Government are 
pursuing a dangerous policy. At a time when public 
opinion was becoming every day more decidedly opposed 
to democratic innovation, Mr. Bricut could have desired 
nothing better than a collision between the two Houses, 
followed by an ostentatious determination to defeat the 
Reform Bill by mere obstruction and delay. The series 
of conversations which occupied the House during 
Mond.y night scarcely purported to bear on the nominal 
bus‘ness of the evening. The instructions proposed for the 
guidance of the Committee were, without exception, either 
superfluous or inconsistent with the principle of the Bill; 
and the speeches by which they were supported might have 
been delivered on the motion for the second reading, if the 
debate which occupied so many sittings of the House could, 
with ordinary decency, have been further prolonged. Mr. 
Bentincx’s solicitude to insert provisions against electoral 
corruption in a Bill for amending the representation of the 
people, was professedly based on the assumption that the 
effect of the measure would directly contradict its title and 
its conventional purpose. Mr. Mackrnnon’s proposal of 
waiting for the Census of 1861 was only recommended by the 
argument that the postponement would insure the delay 
of refurm, and probably altogether defeat it. Mr. Bovi’s 
speech on the relative claims of different boroughs to 
exemption from partial disfranchisement will be more 
legitimately repeated if the Committee ever arrives at the 
Schedules. With the solitary exception of Lord Jouy 
Russet, every member who spoke at length in the first debate 
was influenced by the simple desire to defeat indirectly a 
Bill which, with all its numerous and acknowledged demerits, 
has been unanimously adopted in principle by the House of 
Commons. . 

Those who reprobate ostentatious displays of Parlia- 
mentary cynicism will do well to consider the reasons 
which have produced a general reaction and recantation. At 
present, the House of Commons is expressing, under conside- 
rable embarrassment, a sound and conscientious conviction. 
The anomalies of its conduct must be attributed exclusively 
to the insincerity of former professions. It is often impossible 
to get back into the right path without a fresh trespass in 
crossing the inclosure between. It may be true that the 
House was returned under an almost universal pledge to 
carry a Retorm Bill, and that the task was entrusted by its 
first vote to the present Ministers ; but, as all the parties to 
tie contract have satisfied themselves that it ought to be 


abandoned, it only remains to determine the method by 


which the object can be most conveniently attained. The 
avowal that the constituencies, the candidates, and the 
lealers of both parties were in error, or not in earnest, 
derives additional awkwardness from the general and natural 
unwillingness to make an open confession; yet delay may 
become dangerous if it supplies a pretext for future discon- 
tent anc agitation. If the debates are to continue, a 
serious effort should be made to pass the Bill with amend- 


ments, or absolutely to reject it. The whole country will 
understand the announcement that the principal measure of 
the session broke down because it was sent into Committee in 
June, and only reported to the House at the end of July. 

Sufficient ground has been laid for some decided mode of 
proceeding. The general dislike to the Bill is founded 
neither on its peculiar provisions nor on the conduct of its 
mover. Lord Joun Russewt has been abundantly and justly 
censured for his mischievous agitation of Parliamentary 
Reform; and it must be admitted that, down to the present 
year, his conduct in dealing with the question has been not 
unfrequently rash, selfish, and factious. If he had wished the 
controversy to be settled in 1859, he might have altered Mr. 
Disraeui’s Bill into a reasonable measure; nor would he 
probably have had long to wait for another opportunity of 
ejecting a Government which only commanded a minority in 
the House of Commons. His determination, however, to 
reserve the management of Reform to himself has since been 
sanctioned by the country and by Parliament. The present 
Bill accurately fulfils the pledges of last summer, and it has 
certainly not been brought forward or pressed upon the 
House in any objectionable manner. On Monday night, 
Lord Joun Rvssext, with remarkable temper and modera- 
tion, offered his adversaries an unexpected compromise. The 
House was invited either to substitute rating for rental in 
the qualification, or even to raise the lowest limit of the 
franchise. The Minister, although he persisted in his original 
plan, offered to consider any modification which might be 
introduced in a conciliatory spirit. He pointed out the 
fictitious character of the pretexts for delay, and showed, 
from recent precedents, that the technical reasons for hurrying 
on the Miscellaneous Estimates were as imaginary as the 
zeal for economy and Parliamentary supervision which limited 
the vote of credit to the expenditure of three or four weeks. 
The unrecognised, but substantial, objection to a Reform Bill 
which arises from the fear of a dissolution, was effectually 
met by the announcement that the Scotch and Irish Reform 
Bills are to wait for another session. It is evident that a 
general election on the eve of a reconstruction of the repre- 
sentative system would be an anomalous and improbable 
event. It is, of course, not pretended that Mr. CarDWELt’s 
Bill, if it were passed, would improve the quality of Irish 
members, or add to their weight; but the suspension of the 
measure is an excellent reason for abstaining from a dissolu- 
tion, and, therefore, it furnishes a forcible argument in favour 
of English reform. 

Lord Joun Russett’s speech on Monday fairly threw 
on the House of Commons the responsibility of confessing 
the general disinclination to introduce an unn 
change. Mr. Disrazwt met the challenge with a string of 
conventional objections, interspersed with irrelevant per- 
sonal recriminations. Although he had himself last year 
offered to accept almost any change in his Reform Bill in 
preference to abandoning office, he gravely declared that 
Lord Joun Russet.’s more restricted candour showed a 
want of fixed conviction and definite purpose. Above all, 
he protested against the incompleteness of an English Bill 
which left Scotland and Ireland to be dealt with by subse- 
quent legislation, and he has since followed up his remon- 
strance by a party division on the same fictitious issue. The 
different measures have, indeed, no practical connexion with 
one another, but Mr. Disra£E.t invents political sophisms as 
rapidly as Mr. Guapstone imagines economical fallacies, 
although by nc means with the same good faith. Well knowing 
that his followers shrink from every hint of a dissolution, 
the leader of the Opposition is shocked at the prospect of a 
reform which would not immediately be followed by a 
general election. A more straightforward understanding 
would, on this, as on many other occasions, have suggested a 
more skilful course of tactics. It was not Mr. Disrarti’s 
business to taunt the Minister with the absence of a settled 
policy—or, in other words, with a disposition to compromise. 
From the very commencement of the recent debates, a 
judicious opponent would have left the contest as far as 
possible to the Liberal dissentieuts from the Ministerial 
proposal, By turning the discussion into a party debate, the 
Opposition have forced Lord Patmerston to collect his 
strength, and to intimate that the Reform Bill is, in sub- 
stance, as well as in name, a Ministerial question. The 
more serious consequence of a wide-spread popular agitation 
ought, to have supplied a still more convincing reason 
against vexatious procrastination. The general affectation 
of Reform opinions has hitherto been to a certain extent 
useful in weakening the effect of Mr. Pricut’s democratic 
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invectives. It is not desirable that he should have the 
opportunity of spending the next autumn in proving to the 
manufacturing population that the House of Commons is 
determined absolutely to refuse even the colourable fulfil- 
ment of innumerable pledges. There is still time to 
retrieve partially the ground which has been lost, by 
taking advantage of an interval of moderation. Lord Jonn 
RussE.t’s offer will conciliate many who spoke against the 
Bill on the second reading ; and Mr. Disraen’s taunts and 
menaces will tend, as far as they have any effect, to rally 
the Liberal party once more around the Minister. It is 
not without reason that Lord Jonn Russext resents the 
attempts of malcontent Conservatives to deprive him of the 
advantage which he enjoys in the opposition of a blundering 
antagonist. In the present instance, Mr. Disrarxt ought 
eagerly to have accepted the compromise which was virtually 
offered, and to have reserved to himself the well-founded 
hope that the Bill would nevertheless be ultimately defeated. 
It will be impossible to persuade the country that the 
measure is denounced on the ground that it is unduly 
moderate and unambitious. 


INDIA. 


HE accounts from India encourage the hope that the 

Official Mutiny of which the signal was given from 
Madras will be effectually checked by the promptitude of 
the Supreme Government, though the exaggerated fears 
and disaffected hopes which Sir Cuartrs Treveryan has 
excited will probably long remain to impede the efforts made 
to restore the equilibrium of Indian finance. A very signi- 
ficané indication of the depth and extent of the mischief is 
the tone assumed by that considerable portion of the Press 
of India which has seconded the efforts of the Governor of 
Madras. It is recorded with exultation that the aunounce- 
ment of increased taxation had at first been received as an 
inevitable evil, but that Sir Cuartes Trevetyan’s Minute 
had changed reluctant acquiescence into determined oppo- 
sition ; and that the new taxes, if imposed, would be re- 
sented as burdens for which the necessities of the State 
afforded no excuse. Actual resistance is hinted at as more 
than probable, and the triumph of Sir TRevetyan 
is predicted by his own organs as almost certain. The 
strangest thing is, that the possibility of the recall of the 
rebellious Governor scarcely seems to have occurred to any 
one. The Zimes’ Correspondent, indeed, throws out, as an 
original suggestion of his own, that some prompt measures 
ought to be taken with a Provincial Governor who will not 
be a very efficient agent in the execution of the financial 
measures of the Central Government ; but he does so appa- 
rently without the least conception that the recall of Sir 
Caartes TREVELYAN must have been instantly demanded by 
the almost unanimous opinion of the country, and as 
promptly decided on by the Home Government. 

With this single exception, there is scarcely a trace to be 
found of the conviction that the insubordination of the 
Madras Government would result in any personal conse- 
quences to the principal offender. The merits of Mr. 
Witson and Sir Crartes TREVELYAN are discussed just as 
we should canvass the claims of a Prime Minister and an 
Opposition Leader. It seems to be assumed, by what may 
be called the Madras party, that their Governor has placed 
himself in a perfectly natural position by heading the 
Opposition to the Central Government. This want of the 
most elementary ideas of official subordination rather 
clashes with the notion that centralization has been carried 
almost to an excessive length in the administration of 
India ; but the explanation apparently is, that the tone of 
the Madras press‘is a m2re reflection of the hopes in which 
its patron has aliowed himself to indulge. Incredible as it 
seems, it is now perfectly clear that Sir Cartes TREVELYAN, 
in publishing his Minute, had not the least idea that he 
was uttering a protest which involved the sacrifice of his 
own position. The tinge of magnanimity which was sought 
to be thrown over the transaction was the pure creation of 
his friends at home, while the Governor of Mapras was 
exulting at the success of a mancuvre which was to place 
his nominal superiors at his mercy. It is rather fortunate 
that this is so, because the effect of the recall, which 
by this time should have reached India, will be far 
more salutary when it comes as an unexpected punishment 
than if it had been deliberately accepted as the necessary 
consequence of a remonstrancé on behalf of the peoples of 


leave his post as a condemned rebel, than that he should ap- 
pear to retire of his own free will rather than concur in the 
measures of Lord Cannino’s Administration. The hopes of 
resistance have probably been already crushed, but it is 
doubtful whether the exertions of the Government will suf- 
fice to eradicate the false impression which has been created 
of the intended tax. Ignorant people, who have been told 
on high authority that a simultaneous tax is about to be im- 
posed on 150,000,000 of native subjects while Europeans 
are to enjoy exceptional indulgence, will not easily be per- 
suaded, even by the dissemination of the real facts, that the 
great bulk of the population will escape the burden, and that 
all distinction of race has been studiously avoided. The 
comparatively limited incidence of the proposed Income-tax 
is strikingly shown by a calculation in one of the Madras 
papers which gives an energetic support to Sir Cuartes 
Trevetyan. The number of ryots in the Presidency is esti- 
mated at a million and three-quarters, of whom 3000 only 
will be subject to the tax. But it is easier to propagate a 
false impression than to get rid of it when once it has laid 
hold of the popular mind, and the alarmists of the Punjaub 
village, who were driven frantic by the notion that they 
were to be subjected to an indiscriminate poll-tax of thirty 
rupees a head, may have exhibited only an extreme case of a 
delusion which is now in all probability very widely spread. 
The taxation which has been proposed is certainly not 
oppressive in amount; and if one could be sure that the 
attempt to collect it by the machinery which Mr. Witson 
has borrowed, almost without alteration, from the English 
Act, will be abandoned in practice, there would, but for 
Sir Trevetyan’s encouragement, have been no 
grounds for anticipating serious opposition. 

While the neutralization of Sir TREVELYAY’s invi- 
tation to revolt has been the chief subject of anxiety to the 
authorities of India, another financial novelty, of at least equal 
importance, has been announced. There has been in Indiaa 
constant source of wasteful expenditure in the confusion of 
the Government accounts. In the spring and the autumn 
of last year, two estimates were sent home of the expenditure 
for the same twelve months, which differed by some millions 
sterling. A third estimate, framed by Mr. WIzsoy, is eyually 
at variance with the last corrected calculations of the local 
officials. Which of these three estimates will prove the most 
accurate can scarcely be predicted with much confidence, 
thongh the chances, we fear, are in favour of that which 
shows the largest deficit. The truth appears to be that the 
financial machinery hitherto employed supplies no means 


of judging what the requirements of the future are’ 


likely to be. The practice has been to allow each 
Presidency to spend what it considered necessary, and 
to postpone all attempts to balance income and expendi- 
ture until the conclusion of the year. Then, of necessity, 
a loan was resorted to in order to fill up the deficit which 
commonly presented itself. Even the past expenditure was 
never properly analysed. In short, prospective estimates 
and retrospective audits were things utterly unknown in 
Indian finance. A financial resolution has now been pro- 
mulgated to correct this evil. In this instance, at any rate, 
Mr. Witson has found an appropriate subject for the appli- 
cation of his favourite principle of introducing into India the 
financial methods with which we are familiar athome. The 
broad rules of good account-keeping must be pretty much the 
same all over the world, and the check of a preliminary 
Budget and a regular system of audit will no doubt operate 
in as salutary a manner in India as it does in England. 
Accordingly, it is directed that in future a prospective 
estimate of the wants of the year shall be annually prepared, 
and that the actual expenditure shall be regularly audited, 
so as to reveal the nature and the cause of every excess 
above the anticipated outlay. The absolute necessity of such 
provisions against extravagance is so obvious that it is 
amazing that such a reform s!iould have been left for Mr. 
Witson’s hands. Considerable difficulties in points of detail 
will be inevitable on the first introduction of a rational 
system of accounts, and, with a view to facilitate the 
measure, it is proposed to commence the working of the 
new scheme, by way of experiment, to as great an 
extent as possible during the current year. With the 
experience thus gained, it is anticipated that a regular 
Budget, after the English fashion, will be practicable in 
1861. By that time, data will be available to determine 
the probable returns of the new taxes, and instead of pro- 
posing to cover an uncertain expenditure with an unknown 


India. It is better that the Governor of Mapras should ! revenue, Mr. Witson will be in a position to announce, with 
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something like authority, the precise amount of taxation 
which the necessities of the State will call for. © 

For the present year, all is mere guess work. It is certain, 
indeed, that the deficit must far exceed any possible savings, 
but beyond that, no calculation is much to be relied on. 
Mr, Witson himself does not venture an opinion on the 
probable produce of the Income-tax, and is compelled to 
rely more on the large balances which are fortunately in 
hand than on the uncertain proceeds of novel taxes. What- 
ever may be thought in Madras, there is more of the spirit 
of economy in these practical reforms of the financial 
administration than in vague denunciations of excessive 
military expenditure. The first step towards effecting a re- 
duction of expense is to find out where the money goes, and 
what return is obtained for it; and though Mr. Witson has 
made it only too clear that the Government accounts cannot 
be balanced by any possible reduction of the present army, 
the saving which increased vigilance is certain to produce 
may, without any material sacrifice of strength, do more even 
than additional taxation to close the era of chronic deficits 
and open loans. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


HE contest for the Presidency of the United States 

appears to be partly a political, and partly a sporting 
event. It combines the stir of an English general election 
with the excitement of the Derby, and is at least as inte- 
resting to Americans from its uncertainty as from its 
national importance. Anything to bet upon—or, if one 
thinks wagers wicked, to speculate about—is dear to human 
nature. If there is nothing better at hand, the bulk of the 
English people will go crazy about Thormanby and Wizard, 
or about Sayers and Heenan ; but give to the contest on 
Epsom Downs the dignity of a great political controversy, 
and the supreme interest of the fight for the Presidency 
can be easily imagined. An English election recurs too 
irregularly, and party zeal on such occasions is too much 
diffused and too much frittered away in local rivalries, to 
call up the same amount of enthusiasm either before it 
happens or while it is going on. There is but one Derby 
for the whole nation, and the whole nation knows when it 
will come—there lies the secret of its attraction. The eager 
expectation with which millions of Americans look forward 
to their national race grows out of precisely the same com- 
bination of periodicity and universality. 

Under such circumstances, a foreign observer who per- 
ceives the extraordinary interest of Americans in their Presi- 
dential election is apt to overrate its real importance ; and 
doubtless great deductions must be made from the awful 
cousequences which are predicted as sure to ensue on the 
success of this or that candidate. Still, the coming contest 
does really appear to have a peculiar seriousness from the 
circumstance that, for the first time in American history, the 

arties arrayed against each other will be entirely sectional. 

his has been placed beyond a doubt by the results of the 
Conventions which have been held at various points of 
the United States for the nomination of Presidential 
candidates. The Democrats met about a month since, at 
Charleston ; and as they were the sole national party 
remaining—or, in other words, the only party which 
counts its adherents indifferently in the North and in 
the South—it had been confidently believed that the person 
they nominated would be the next President. But it soon 
appeared that the envenomed quarrel between Free and Slave 
labour had disorganized even the tough fibre of the “ De- 
“ mocracy.” The Democratic delegates from the North 
made a strong push to obtain the nomination of Senator 
Dovetas, of Illinois—the one eminent man of their party 
who has evinced decided sympathy with the Anti-slavery 
feeling now dominant in the Northern States. Had the 
Southern delegates acquiesced in his selection, he would 
almost certainly have been elected next autumn ; for, besides 
commanding the entire Slave-holding interest, he must have 
carried one or two of the Free States against any Republican 
competitor. But, prudent as such a compromise would have 
been, it was too humiliating for Southern pride. The 
delegates from the Slave States not only did not vote for 
Mr, Dovetas, but took measures for avoiding a division in 
which he might have had an overwhelming advantage. Before 
the feeling of the Convention could be formally ascertained, 
they caused a number of resolutions to be submitted to it, 
which, if carried, would have pledged the Democratic party 
to every one of those pretensions of the Slaveholders which 


are most obnoxious to the North. The resolutions 
were rejected, and the Southern delegates instantly 
seceded from the Convention. In the next division after 
their departure, Mr. Dovetas had of course an immense 
majority ; but, by a fiction which one would expect to find 
in England rather than in America, the seceding delegates 
still formed part of the Convention, and it was therefore 
impossible to obtain that absolute majority of votes which 
is needed, according to American ideas, before the sense of a 
political assembly can be deemed to be adequately expressed. 
The Democratic Convention had therefore no course remain- 
ing except to adjourn. It will meet again in the middle of 
the present month at Baltimore, but there is little chance 
of its proving more unanimous than it was at Charleston, 
and the best-informed Americans speak of the Democratic 
confederacy as irretrievably broken up. 

Another Convention which assembled a few weeks since 
may be dismissed very briefly. The “National Union” 
party which it represented consists of the remnant of the 
famous old American Whigs. Their nominee, Mr. Bett, of 
Tennessee—a Southern gentleman with Northern leanings— 
would make the best of all possible Presidents, but his fol- 
lowers are only a malcontent and alarmed minority, and the 
very existence of the sectional quarrel, against which they 
protest by their name and organization, is a proof that their 
candidate has no chance of success. A very different degree 
of importance attaches to the next Convention we have to 
mention—that of the Republicans at Chicago, which has 
just dissolved, after promptly choosing its candidate. The 
interest of this Convention had turned beforehand on the 
question whether it would or would not nominate Mr. 
Sewarp, of New York. Mr. Sewarp is as truly the creator 
of the Republican party as was Tuomas JEFFErRsoN of the 
Democrats. Originally a Whig, he was the first of 
his party to see that all the issues which it had 
debated with its antagonists were either antiquated 
or decided in favour of the Democrats; and _ that, 
if the great democratic confederacy was ever to be expelled 
from office and power, it would only be turned out by an 
opposition which appealed to the one earnest feeling which 
prevailed in the Northern States—jealousy of Slave-holding 
aggression. He devoted himself, therefore, to infusing more 
and more of Abolitionist sentiment into the creed of the 
Whigs, and finally persuaded the mass of them to reconstruct 
themselves, and to assume a new name. In any free 
country in which the suffrage was confined to the tolerably 
intelligent and reflecting, Mr. Szwarp would have been 
backed at all hazards by the party which is so deeply indebted 
to him, but in the United States it has long since been dis- 
covered that no politician of high mark and distinguished career 
is a safe candidate for the Presidency. The Sewarps, Cuays, 
CaLuouns and Wessters have attracted too many personal 
jealousies and hatreds, and have said or done too many 
things susceptible of calumnious misrepresentation. A lucky 
libel on such a man may cost his party the vote of a whole 
State ; and the secret of success—no longer patented by any 
one faction—is to nominate somebody virtually unknown, like 
Potx, Pierce, or Fremont, or an able but second-rate official, 
like the actual President, Mr. Bucuanan. Mr. Sewarp has 
been sacrificed to calculations of this sort, and the Chicago 
Convention has founda promising nominee in a Mr. Lincotn, 
of Illinois. No doubt he is a most formidable candidate. 
His career has been so entirely local that little in it can be 
turned to his disadvantage ; and the few circumstances in his 
history which have been made public are eminently suited to 
flatter and conciliate the American masses. He possesses 
the great recommendation of being a self-made man. Origi- 
nally he is said to have supported himself by some kind of 
manual labour, and then, with the versatility congenial to 
Americans, he became a lawyer—a calling which in the States 
is the usual prelude to the profession of politics. Such a 
career commands the sympathies of every operative and small 
farmer in the Union. Mr. Lrycotn adds to the popularity 
which it ensures him another set of chances, dérived from 
his connexion with the West. A Republican President can only 
be elected by the unanimous vote of all the Northern, North- 
western, and Central States. Of these, the Northern States may 
be entirely relied on by the Republicans ; the Central States, 
with the possible exception of Pennsylvania, are equally 
safe ; but the North-west has lately been considered doubtful. 
The fact, however, that the Republican candidate belongs to 
Illinois will greatly flatter the pride of the Western farmers, 
and Mr. Liycoxy will doubtless carry with him many more 
votes in these populous States than Mr. Sewarp could 
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possibly have done. On the whole, therefore, considering 
the disruption or feebleness of the competing parties, 
Mr. Linco seems at present not unlikely to achieve the 
difficult undertaking which alone can raise him to the 
Presidency—the concentration of all the voting power of 
the Free States on a single name. All well-wishers to the 
Union are glad to hear that he is supposed to be a politician 
of great prudence and moderation, who will sacrifice much 
before he drives his antagonists to despair. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY. 


PENHOSE who have recently travelled in North Italy have 

found that the French are thought very much of there, 
and the English very little. Perhaps the events of the last 
few weeks may have in some degree modified this feeling ; 
but even if it exists as strongly as ever, we do not complain 
of it. The French have shed their blood for Italy, and have 
shed it at the call of the Italians. It is quite right that 
men who have asked others to hazard life and limb in their 
behalf should feel a gratitude for such assistance very dif- 
ferent from any that they can entertain for minor services. 
It may be true that it was not France, but the French 
Emperor, that befriended Italy, and that the Empgror be- 
friended her in order to promote his private ends. But the 
Italians would be wanting in one of the first qualities of a 
generous nation if they measured out their gratitude too 
nicely, and allowed the calculation of remote motives to 
weigh against the fact that fifty thousand Frenchmen died 
last year in an Italian quarrel. Still, we also may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that within the last twelve montis 
we have done something for Italy, the value of which 
Italians will recognise more and more clearly as they come 
to reflect calmly on the wonderful events that are altering 
the fortunes of their country. They were especially indig- 
nant that we did not help them by an armed intervention, 
although we were a free people and they were struggling for 
freedom. They thought we were false to the cause of 
liberty. That is a matter of the past now. Reasons which 
we thought overpowering forbade us to take an active part 
in the war. But, since the war was over, we have done 
Italy some very good turns, and it so happens that on each 
occasion the mode in which we assisted her has had a direct 
connexion with the freedom of our institutions. In the 
long run, English liberty has had much to do with the 
present hopeful prospects of Italian liberty. Englishmen 
will find their own satisfaction in knowing this, and need not 
much count on or care for the gratitude of foreigners. But 
the time, we believe, will come when the more generous and 
instructed minds of Italy will readily acknowledge what we 
have done for their cause, 

In the first place, the formation of North Italy into one 
kingdom was greatly owing to the firmness with which the 
English Cabinet set itself against all schemes for frighten- 
ing or cajoling the Italians into abandoning their real wishes. 
It is very easy, now that the annexation is an accomplished 
fact, to suppose that nothing could have prevented it ; but 
those who know the real history of what took place are 
aware that, even until a very short time before it was 
effected, the chances were greatly against the annex- 
ation being permitted. England alone perseveringly ex- 
horted the Italians to do exactly as they pleased—to make 
up their minds what they wanted, and to have that, and 
nothing else. In moments of perplexity, the danger is 
always considerable lest the mind should give way, and 
swerve from its real aim by having a yariety of schemes 
submitted to it. Louis Napo.eon is perfectly aware of 
this, and no one is more completely master of the arts by 
which men are bewildered into obedience. He knows the 
trick of forcing a card, and he would probably have forced the 
card he wished on Central Italy, if England, like a cool and 
friendly bystander, had not constantly interposed and explained 
that the card might or might not be a good one, but that the 
first thing was to know whether Italy wished to draw it. 
The result has been that the destinies of Italy have been 
shaped in accordance with the wishes of those Italians who are 
best qualified to form an opinion of what is expedient for 
their welfare. And the tenacity with which the English 
Cabinet clung to the policy which has proved so beneficial 
to Italy is distinctly owing to the change which English 
diplomacy has undergone since it came more directly under 
the control of public opinion. Fifty years ago, an English 
diplomatist would have seen in the Italian crisis only a 
fresh occasion to consult with other diplomatists how the 


affairs of Italy could best be settled. The wishes of the 
Italians would have gone for very little. The representa- 
tive of England would at most have demanded a mimicry 
of the English Constitution. If he could have got the 
faintest promise of this, he would have passed to what he 
and all the other diplomatists of Europe would have con- 
sidered the serious part of the business, and have examined 
what advantages to rival systems of military attack and 
defence Italy could fairly be forced to offer. It is only 
since the wishes of the nation at home have been substantially 
consulted in our domestic policy that our external policy 
has been guided by a regard for the wishes of the foreign 
nations in whose affairs we are called to take a part. 

We have also rendered an assistance to GaRIBaLpI and 
to the Sicilian insurrection which could not possibly have 
come from any but a free country. Stories of the cruelties 
of the Neapolitan police might have been circulated—state- 
ments might have been spread that the King of Napizs was 
entirely under the control of the priests, and that no change 
could be hoped for—but still the Sicilian insurrection would 
have been thought by most persons to stand on the general 
level of all other Continental insurrections. We never 
should have been sure that the crimes and follies of the 
Neapolitan Government were not exaggerated. There 
was only one thing that could have carried conviction 
to the mind of England and Europe, and that was 
that the leaders of the English House of Commons should 
distinctly and solemnly assert that the atrocities of that 
Government were such that a revolt of the subjects of 
Francis IT. was not like the quarrel of any other European 
people with their Sovereigns, but an exceptional redress of 
exceptional injuries. This statement came from the lips of 
Lord PaLmersron with a force which it could not have had if 
it had proceeded from the organ of any Continental Govern- 
ment, because we in this country are aware—and all well- 
informed persons in Europe are aware—that no Minister of 
the Crown would ever think of thus proscribing a reigning 
and nominally allied Sovereign from the pale of civilization 
and law unless his accusation rested on most indisputable 
grounds. Lord Joun Russet produced something of the 
same effect when he compared the assistance given to Gart- 
BALDI with the assistance given to the Greek insurgents 
against Turkey. He treated the case of Sicily as some- 
thing quite beyond the technical rules of international law. 
It was, he intimated, a case where, as in the case of Greece, un- 
usual means may innocently be taken to stop an unusual evil. 
No service could have been rendered to the Sicilians, short of 
the despatch of the Mediterranean fleet to co-operate with 
them, which could have been of greater benefit to their cause 
than this representation of their grievances as quite 
extraordinary, and such as to give almost a sacred cha- 
racter toa war of retribution. 1t will prevent their being 
foiled by their own successes. No one can now expect them to 
accept the concessions which may be wrung from the abject 
fears of a Court that is always announced to be packing up 
its clothes in preparation for departure. If they revolted 
merely because they did not like their Government, we might 
be inclined to censure them for unnecessarily disturbing the 
peace of Europe, had the Revolution been protracted after a 
reasonable Constitution had been granted. But now every 
one feels that they will be quite right to reject all overtures, 
and never rest until they have bid good-bye for ever toa 
Sovereign who, like a pirate, is not their enemy only, but 
the enemy of the human race. And the declarations of the 
English Government have given quite a new character to the 
efforts that are being made to render active assistance to 
GaripaLpi. It has become respectable to help him. The 
Lord-Lieutenant of a county has publicly forwarded a hand- 
some contribution to the fund. The great towns, and espe- 
cially the great Scotch towns, are gathering money for his 
assistance, not furtively, but as a public duty, under the 
open sanction of their magistrates. Perhaps those who are 
acquainted with the singular respectability of the Atheneum 
Club will not regard it as a slight sign of the times that a 
contribution has been forwarded from that irreproachable 
quarter. England, in fact, has given the Sicilian insurrection 
so peculiar a character that the world now regards it less as 
an insurrection than as a battle against wickedness in 
high places, and an act of just vengeance that is owed to 
outraged humanity. It is utterly impossible that the King 
of Napes should hold out against such a feeling ; and when 
he has been consigned to the ignominious obscurity that he 
deserves, England may claim a considerable share in the 
work of his removal from the throne he has disgraced. 
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PACKET CONTRACTS. 


it is not quite fair to apply to the conduct of the congeries 
of Departments among which public affairs are divided, 
the same severe criticism with which one would judge the 
actions of a single agent, armed with absolute authority and 
burdened with complete responsibility. But for the sort of 
mitigation which this consideration supplies, it would be im- 
possible to speak too strongly of the management of postal 
contracts by the conjoint action of the Treasury, the Admi- 
ralty, and the Post Office authorities. Even when every 
allowance is made for the difficulties arising from divided 
responsibility, the facts revealed by the Packet Contract 
Committee throw into the shade the worst errors of any 
branch of administration, at least in modern times. If 
the supervision of these matters had really been in the hands 
of a single officer, and if a Committee, in reporting on his 
conduct, had recommended that decisions involving in the 
aggregate an outlay of 1,000,000/. a year should not in 
future be made in ignorance of material facts—that 
the most distinct pledges should no longer be vio- 
lated, that the interests of important colonies should 
not be set aside without a hearing, after an express promise 
that they should be taken into consideration, that the country 
should not be made to pay twice as much as was necessary for 
services performed, and that political jobbing should cease to 
be an element in administrative business—such recom- 
mendations would be regarded as the severest condemnation 
of the officer whose conduct had called them forth. Yet 
these are, in substance, the recommendations of the Packet 
Committee ; and they are supported by facts which prove 
beyond all question that, in their joint action, the various de- 
partments which have a finger in these postal contracts have 
been guilty of all the errors against which the Committee 
desire to guard in future. The Report is a very cautious 
document. It abstains from all denunciation, and merely 
sets forth the facts which have been ascertained and the 
precautions which will henceforth be required. 

The theory of administration in these matters is very 
complete. The ultimate decision rests with the Treasury, 
which alone is considered competent to sanction the heavy 
continuons outlay which the Mail Packet service involves. 
The Treasury has no official knowledge of nautical matters, 
and this is, or rather was, supposed to be supplied by calling 
in the advice and co-operation of the Admiralty. For an 
equally good reason, the Post Office is required to report 
on every contract; and thus the Treasury, armed at 
all points with safeguards against error, is able to exer- 
cise a discriminating control over every contract which 
it becomes necessary to enter into. A few examples 
will show how this neat combination of naval, postal, 
and financial experience has been found to work. The 
successive Dover contracts perhaps afford the best illus- 
tration of the wisdom which results from this abun- 
dance of counsel. We will not refer to the last jobbing con- 
tract which the House of Commons has repudiated, but will 
go back to the first arrangement, which does not appear to 
have been tainted with more than average corruption. In 
1854, the Admiralty had some old vessels which were known 
to be unfit for the rapid service which it was intended to 
establish between England and France. It was also known 
that four or five geod vessels would be amply sufficient to 
carry the mails with unfailing regularity. But the Admi- 
ralty wanted to get rid of their worthless steamers, and a 
contract was provisionally made for the performance of the 
service by not less than six vessels, to consist in part of the 
old Admiralty tubs. The price was proportionally high, but 
the tender was accompanied by an alternative offer to carry 
the mails for a much lower subsidy if the conditions as to 
keeping an excessive number of vessels, and buying some 
which were wholly unsuitable, could be dispensed with. The 
sanction of the Treasury was of course necessary ; and this 
appears to have been obtained by submitting the formal 
tender and suppressing the more advantageous offer which 
accompauied it. The Treasury—innocent, as it seems, in 
this instance—approved the contract, in ignorance that better 
terms could be obtained ; and the country is, in consequence, 
paying about thirty per cent. more than would have sufficed 
to secure the same service. The contract thus entered into 
was twice renewed—the first time without any Treasury 
sanction at all, the second time with the authority of the Lords 
of the Treasury, given on grounds of which no record was 
preserved. Perhaps this will suffice as a specimen of de- 
cision in ignorance of facts. But this was clearly the fault 


of the Admiralty, and no one expects much from that extra- 
ordinary Board. 

Our next example, therefore, shall be chosen to illus- 
trate the action of the Treasury. We will take the 
Cunard contract, because it is one which, so far as efficiency 
of performance is concerned, may be considered as the 
most favourable specimen. The first agreement was in 
1840, and as the enterprise was novel and speculative, a 
very high subsidy was stipulated to be paid for not less than 
seven years. This wasrenewed again and again, and in 1856 the 
Cunard Company were inthe enjoyment of a grant of 17 3,0001. 
a-year, of which six years remained unexpired. At this time 
Canada, with its usual enterprise, was contemplating the 
establishment of a line of Ocean steamers of its own, and 
naturally looked forward to the period when they should no 
longer have to struggle against the competition of a sub- 
sidized line to the rival port of New York. The Canadian 
Government accordingly obtained a pledge, in the shape of 
a Treasury Minute, to the effect that “their Lordships hoped 
“on the expiration of the term of the Cunard contract to 
“make more equitable arrangements with respect to the 
“Canadian Mail Service.” Relying on this assurance, 
Canada subsidized the Montreal line at a cost of 45,000l. 
a-year, and waited for better things in 1862. But, in 1858, 
without one word of notice to the Canadian Company, the 
Cunard contract was again extended until 1867. If this 
had been done wilfully, it would, of course, have been a 
flagrant breach of faith, and it is very slight palliation that 
the then Financial Secretary, and all the subordinates in the 
office, are said to have been utterly ignorant of the existence 
of the Minute by which the Treasury had pledged itself to 
the Canadian Government. The Canadians behaved ex- 
tremely well under the circumstances, They begged 
that no further renewal of a rival contract should 
be sanctioned without putting the ports of Canada on 
an equal fvoting with those of the United States; and 
they set themselves to meet their disappointment by renewed 
efforts, and ultimately doubled the subsidy to their own 
line of packets. But this second remonstrance of the 
Canadian Legislature had not time to cross the water before 
a new wrong was inflicted on them. The Galway contract 
was under consideration. Mr. Lever’s vote was in the 
market, and there was no time to be lost. The competition 
for the Irish service threatened to become so eager that the 
subsidy would be scarcely worth having. The Canadian 
Company entreated that they might be heard before another 
rival was subsidized in opposition to them ; and the Treasury 
promised that their request should be taken into considera- 
tion. Then there was a line of steamers from Liverpool 
which had sustained itself for years without a subsidy at all, 
and was willing to carry the letters for the ocean postage 
alone; and this Company could only be quieted by an 
express promise of fair play. Sir CHartes TrEVELYAN 
was therefore directed to silence them by the assurance 
that it was the practice of the Treasury to afford to all par- 
ties the opportunity of competing for such services. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory; and the Liverpool Company 
waited for the appearance of the promised advertisement for 
tenders, when, instead of it, they saw the unexpected an- 
nouncement that the contract had been given to Mr. Lever, 
with the splendid subsidy of 3000/. a voyage. This decision 
was come to by Lord Dersy himself, in total ignorance of 
the pledges which had been given by the department over 
which he presided both to the Montreal and Liverpool Com- 
panies. We say nothing now about the party considerations 
which were supposed to have influenced this transaction, and 
are content to assume that the contract was entered into 
from the purest political motives. But, when this is 
conceded, the fact remains that a second time within a few 
years the Treasury was betrayed, by the precipitancy and 
want of information of its chiefs, into what was, on the face 
of it, a gross breach of faith. 

Thus far we have scarcely adverted to the shameful waste 
of public money which the present system involves. The 
Committee state, on this subject, that the loss upon the 
North American subsidies is about 150,000/. a year, although 
competent Companies are prepared to undertake the service 
for the postage alone, so as to relieve the Government from 
the whole of this outlay. Another striking illustration of 
the extravagance of the subsidy system, as at present con- 
ducted, is supplied by a fact which the Committee record. 
The Montreal Packet Company have actually bound them- 
selves to take the Galway contract off the hands of Mr. 
Lrver’s Company, and to pay the enormous bonus of 25,0001. 
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a-year for the privilege. They still expect to realize an 
adequate profit, after allowing Mr. Lever this handsome 
annuity for doing nothing; and the inevitable inference is, 
that every year the Consolidated Fund is paying unneces- 
sarily 25,000/. for the special encouragement of Galway, if 
not as a reward for Mr. Lever’s disinterested Conservatism. 
As it appeared that in all these transactions the advice of 
the Admiralty was either not sought or not regarded upon 
the nautical questions involved, it was, perhaps rightly, de- 
cided that its influence should no longer be exercised in the 
furtherance of such transactions as the Dover Contracts ; and 
Parliament anticipated the general report of the Committee 
by placing the business entirely in the hands of the Post 
Office, under the control of the Treasury. There is now a 
double, instead of a tripartite, responsibility, but no security 
has yet been devised that the Treasury shall ascertain the 
circumstances of each case before deciding upon it, or that 
it shall remember its own official promises a few weeks after 
they have been given. No machinery will exclude such 
abuses as the Committee have disclosed. The best regula- 
tions in the world will not compel a First Lord of the 
Treasury to inform himself of facts before he decides upon 
them, or to preserve official minutes from oblivion in the very 
office from which they have emanated. While administrators 
are reckless as to the consequences of their engagements, and 
careless even where the honour of their departments is con- 
cerned, we must expect to see, as heretofore, the public money 
wasted, the claims of enterprising colonies set aside, and the 
ood faith of the Government itself deservedly impeached. 
xtravagance, favouritism, and corruption are the fruits not 
so much of bad system as of bad administrators, The faults 
which have been exposed are personal ; and though we hope 
little from any change of organization, the publication of 
the Report will do good service if it induces men in office 
to suspend their decisions on matters of this kind until they 
have conscientiously inquired what course will be fair to 
competing interests, honourable to themselves, and conducive 
to the public interests. 


EXCURSIONISTS. 
rs the beginning of June to the end of September, ex- 


cursion tickets are granted on almost every English railway, 
and excursion trains bear down masses of humanity from cities 
to mountains and Jakes. At Whitsuntide, on Midsummer Day, 
and on every fine Sunday, such places as Malvern and Buxton, 
at once famous, pretty, and accessible, are crowded with the most 
curious specimens of the British shopkeeper and artisan on an 
outing. The kindness that once vented itself in feasts of plum- 
cake and roast-beef now hurries off the objects of its sympathy to 
a green field, a running stream, and tea made with water par- 
tially boiled over a gipsy fire. The reasoning that shows these 
country expeditions to be salutary to body and mind finds its con- 
firmation in the happy faces and excited spirits of the traveliers. 
They indisputably like these excursions, and any one who watches 
them can see that the serious drawbacks which their pleasuring 
would present to the more refined are unfelt by those for whom 
the expeditions are planned. Experience proves what imagination 
can scarcely conceive—that excursionists do not mind the noisome 
smell of the third-class carriages in which they travel, the litter 
of orange-peel that serves them as an accumulating footstool, the 
tawdry finery of their women, or even the rampant joviality of 
the more admired of their males. Such is life ; and as excursions 
have become a recognised and established feature of English 
society, we may be glad that so much has been added to the 
slender stock of enjoyment accessible to the moderately poor. 
These country expeditions have their poetical and their pro- 
saic side. And, as in everything else, the few feel the poetry, and 
the great majority exhibit the prose. The poetical side has often 
been painted in novels. The inhabitant of the town, long pent 
in foul streets and close air, goes out with his hardly-earned 
savings to see the quiet fields and taste the fresh breath of 
Heaven. For one day in the year he is absorbed in the nature 
which he loves. The stones preach him sermons, the little 
flowers have secrets for him that are too deep for tears. He 
shakes off the weight of his daily anxiety in the cheering pre- 
sence of the friendly sun. The birds seem to twitter expressly 
that they may give a voice to the exuberance of his happiness, and 
the blue sky encircles him with its atmosphere of love. On the 
other hand, if we look at a large party of excursionists on a hill- 
side, we see something much more prosaic. The great bulk of 
the inhabitants of towns, it must be remembered, do not in the 
least care for the country. With nine persons out of ten, the love 
of scenery is entirely the result of education. Did any one ever 
know a lady’s-maid who enjoyed travelling in Switzerland? 
The London poor do not in the least envy the country poor. 
They regard all existence out of London as a poor compromise, 
which offers so insignificant a thing as slightly better health in 
exchange for the activity of mind, the accessibility of pawnshops, 
and the opportunities of fugitive flirtations that c terize 


London life. They like a day in the country, because they re- 
gard the country as a curious exhibition. They like a hillside, 
because climbing gives them something to do, sharpens 
their appetites, and offers a subject of giggling talk, and 
an occasion for practical jokes or obtrusive gallantry. They 
also applaud the pretty show of a rosy sunset or a spark- 
ling waterfall; but ms | seem to regard the sight much 
as educated people would regard the pageants of the Surrey 
Gardens. It isa neat and rather striking arrangement that a 
hundred trees should glisten on a summer's night with little 
coloured lamps; and the excursionists regard it as an arrangement 
equally neat and striking that the red berries of the mountain 
me should fringea bubbling stream, and thatthe topofahillshould 
show them the map of a dozen counties. As has been often said, 
peoplesee only what they bring. There are a few, avery few, inevery 
excursion party, who see in the face of nature a provocative of 
their imagination, a cause for heartfelt thankfulness, and an 
embodiment of their brightest dreams. There are a good 
many at the other extreme who look on the country walk as an 
elaborate accompaniment to the serious business of untying the 
red pocket-handkerchief that contains the dinner. But the 
majority occupy the various intermediate degrees that lie be- 
tween poetry and prose. Their endless shrieks of laughter, the 
obsequious attendance which the tipsy men exact from the half- 
tipsy women, and the air of supercilious wonder with which 
they look on the most magnificent landscapes, show that we must 
not impute to them any great amount of poetry, unless we are 
writing a novel. On the other hand, the hints that they sub- 
sequently let drop as they recal the day to their memory show 
that little touches of feeling have passed over their minds, and 
that they have had a dim sense of being in the presence of things 
greater than the things that usually occupy them. The poetry 
that exists in the mass is much feebler and fainter than it appears 
to the enthusiasm of the speculative and fanciful. But it exists, 
and it is perhaps good policy that those who conceive they write 
for the million should treat this poetry as if it were more abun- 
dant than it is. 

As excursionists so evidently enjoy their excursions, those who 
watch them might be expected to watch them with pleasure. 
But this is not the feeling with which they are practically 
regarded. The residents in the favoured localities which are 
beautiful and attractive enough to form the object of an excur- 
sion, look on excursionists as a horde of barbarians, whose irrup- 
tions spoil peace, comfort, and poetry. A long familiarity with 
these lovely scenes, and many years of quict enjoyment, seem to 
have given the dwellers on the hill-sides and in the valleys 
a vested right in the landscape. They resent vulgar and 
noisy people coming among them, and think that, after having 
laid out their money and passed their time in a retired spot, 
they have good claim to have their retirement protected. A 
little reflection would perhaps correct this notion. They 
did not rear the hills or hollow out the valleys. They 
did not lay on the clear water and pump freshness into the 
air. They found all the good things they enjoy; and if they 
look at the balance of luman life, they must own that 
they have had far more than a proportionate snare of the 
pleasures of scenery. By being the first to occupy such 
places as Malvern or Buxton, they have gained a great march 
over the r excursionists. They have had their breezy 
walks and their tumblers of erystal water day after day. 
They spend months among the varying beauties of the sea- 
sons, whereas the barbarians, who have quite as much legal right 
to the enjoyment of hill and dale, sagnaliy do not get more than 
two or three days in the year. Such places do not belong to those 
who live there, but to ali who can get there; and to live there is 
not a claim to an exclusive privilege, but an accidental gratifica- 
tion accorded, in the wise dispensations of Providence, to a few 
people who are blessed with a competence and are under no call 
to active life. It is rather too bad that persons with such an ex- 
ceptionally favoured lot should complain of their less favoured 
neighbours for enjoying occasionally what belongs to all alike. 
Ifa shop full of jam-tarts were thrown open gratis to the pupils 
of a school, it would be a great advantage to some few if the 
master gave them a holiday. They could then eat their fill from 
morning to night ; whereas those who were kept to lessons would 
only have the short space of play-hours to stuff. But it would be 
rather hard if the holiday boys were to complain of the fuss and 
disturbance caused by the arrival of their industrious companions, 
and say that there was really no comfort in strawberry-jam 
while the bulk of the school was eating. It would certainly not 
be so pleasant as when the shop was cooler and the tarts gobbled 
up in an orderly and decent way. But at the end of the day the 
favourites might be expected to remember with gratitude that 
their master had thought fit, for some good reason, to grant them 
several hours of quiet, peaceful tart-eating which he had denied 
to their playmates. 

Excursionists are not exactly pleasant. No one can say they 
are. But we cannot but think that they may often be very use- 
ful to the people whose tranquillity they ruffle. Persons who 
live in these quiet places gradually place their whole enjoyment 
in being quiet. Their ideal comes to be like that of a secular 
Buddhism, and they occupy themselves in longing to be absorbed 
in nothing. To be without bores, and especially to escape all 
annoyance from their fellow-men, is the one great: aim of their 
existence. It is a very good thing they should be routed out of 
this feeling. We will not urge the objection that this dis- 
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severance from human interests and sympathies is selfish, because 
they are generally good people, and, if driven to bay, will some- 
how prove to themselves that it is not selfish. But we may 
observe that this wish to escape bores defeats itself. The con- 
test with small annoyances is to the mind what exercise is to the 
body. If through sloth we decline exercise, we have illnesses and 
pains much worse than the discomfort of facing the wind and 
rain. So, if the mind fixes itself on the means of escaping all 
disturbance of its tranquillity, it suffers much more from the 
stagnation and from the timidity thus engendered than it would 
have done if it had ventured to brave a little that was unpleasant. 
Nor ought it to be said that the love of scenery is a good thing, 
and that to love it is impossible if the refined and poetical 
soul is vexed by the presence of the mob. The greater 
the poet, the less he feels this. Stones, and trees, and water 
do not satisfy the heart of man. Wordsworth, in one of the 
most beautiful and philosophical of his poems, has told us 
that when very young he was contented with the contempla- 
tion of the external beauties of nature, but that, as he grew older, 
he found scenery insuflicient unless he could hear in it “ the still 
sad music of humanity.” This is the poetical way of saying that 
human interests must be mixed up with the enjoyment of scenery. 
There is too much greatness in man to allow him to taste 
fully the pleasures of surveying nature unless he feels willing 
to share with others what is given him to enjoy. The first 
thought is to long for what Byron longed for—a single com- 
panion in a hermitage, a ministering spirit amid the lonely vast- 
ness of the universe. But as the a of real life complicate 
our interests, and widen the circle of our observation, we feel that 
we cannot set any limit to the number of those whom in 
imagination we like to paint as participating in our enjoyment. 
Excursionists afford a useful test of the genuineness of this feel- 
ing. They are not poetical companions on a hill side. The music 
of their humanity is seldom sad, and never still. But they have 
the great recommendation that they are not an abstraction. They 
are there, in flesh and blood, to enjoy, after their own rudimen- 
tary fashion, what we enjoy, and it is within the compass of 
educated benevolence to wish them well through the day. If his 
mind is imbued with a little of Wordsworth’s philosophy, a man 
standing at a reasonable distance may watch without repugnance 
their ways and works, the savage familiarity of their meals, the 
feathers and beads that decorate their women, and the pre- 
tended tumbles that interfere with their climbing. 

As every year the number of excursionists will certainly in- 
crease, and as the prettiest and most accessible spots in England 
will be thronged with strangers, whether the residents like it or 
not, it is good policy to learn to endure as patiently as we can 
what it is not in our power to hinder. And if we examine the 
lives of the inhabitants of large cities, and ascertain the physical 
evils with which they have incessantly to combat, we cannot 
avoid taking delight, according to the measure of our benevo- 
lence, in the spectacle of these expeditions. It is an excellent 
thing that on fine Sundays in summer, and on their few holidays, 
the dwellers in London and other large towns should get away 
to the seaside and to the hills. Something, however, ought to be 
done to put Sunday excursions on a better footing. The Puri- 
tanical theory of Sunday still prevails sufficiently to make many 
excursionists feel rather uneasy, although it + ie not hinder 
them from getting the fresh air which they feel almost indis- 
pensable for soul as well as for body. The consequence is, 
that as the burden of an imaginary sin is thus cast on 
them, they dissociate the excursion altogether from re- 
ligious ordinances. In this way excursions do harm, but 
that is not the fault of the excursionists. When they 
are doing right, they are told they are doing wrong, and 
this makes them do right in a wrong way. The remedy seems 
to us obvious. Excursionists should be assured they are doing 
right, but they should be exhorted to make religious worship a 
part of the day’s proceedings. This cannot be done at the 
places to which they resort. ‘here is no room for them in the 
ordinary churches, and as to special out-of-doors services, we 
confess we regard them with considerable distrust. Excur- 
sionists would, perhaps, listen languidly to a preacher who chose 
to address them when they were reposing on the grass; but he 
would only be regarded as a part, and a dull part, of the holiday 
programme, and it is not a desirable employment of a sermon 
that it should be used to whet the appetite for muffins and 
shrimps. The service should precede the entertainment, and be 
offered in the place where the excursionists are at home. Short 
early services in their own parish churches are the proper pre- 
liminary to their holiday. Of course a large proportion of the 
excursionists would never go. People who are bent on pleasure 
are not apt to care much for early church-going. But the few 
who are not mere pleasure-seekers would enjoy and profit b 
their excursion a hundred times more if they had first gone with 
their children to church, and felt that their excursion on Sunday 
was indisputably lawful. It is these tender consciences that 
suffer at present, and a wise charity would give itself some trouble 
to make proper provision for quieting their scruples. 


THE POPE’S OWN. 
ie recruiting sergeants of his Holiness appear to be makin 
no little yregees among the finest peasantry in the world. 
The Limerick an Tipperary boys are starting in large numbers 
for the Holy City, with the firm determination of making a hare 


of Garibaldi, if they have an opportunity of doing so. Upon their 
arrival at Civita Vecchia they are to have a green uniform and 
the Pope’s blessing—a prospect which would have turned the 
head of St. Patrick himself. When we add to this that they 
have a capital chance of coming in for a row, we can understand 
theirenthusiasm. It is the same kind of longing that fills the soul 
of every son of Erin when he hears the sound of shillelaghs in the 
next parish. ‘ Whillaloo!” he cries; “come along, Pat, ye 
divil, the boys are latherin’ one another’s heads.” Why should 
the Italians have all the fun to themselves? From Cape Clear 
to Ballycastle, each Irishman regards it as a burning shame that 
he is prevented from casting his stone upon the waters. The 
thought that there is a conflict going on somewhere else becomes 
at last insupportable. To fight for anybody or for nobody would be 
better than not fighting at all; but to fight for “ St. Pether and 
the Blessed Vargin” is a temptation that would upset an ancho- 
rite. Andagreen and illigant uniform, with a harp upon it, 
presents a crowning and irresistible attraction that would seduce 
a whole army, and make them set out, barefoot, with nothing 
but potatoes in their pockets, to-morrow for Jerusalem, if his 
reverence Dr. MacHale gave the word. 


We pause for one moment to refute an atrocious and deliberate 
calumny which some Saxon journals have propagated respecting 
the crusading force. Protestant papers console themselves with 
the poor malice of representing the Irish volunteers as starved 
and miserable specimens of their race. We have the authority 
of the Zublet for saying that. this statement is as false in fact as 
it is pitiful in intention. The volunteers, as a body, are all that 
can be desired—their physique is quite up to the mark, and their 
appetites, though healthy, are not extravagant. On the other 
hand, we think that the Zablet, though it cannot be too suscep- 
tible to any slur cast upon its co-religionists, shows a decided and 
deplorable leaning to the errors of muscular Christianity. It is 
not justified in bearing so hardly upon those who have the mis- 
fortune not to be fat. Of all papers in the world the Tublet is 
the last that ought to object to emaciation. Nor ought ‘ shoe- 
makers, tailors, butchers, boatmen, and runners” to be repudiated 
by any intelligent people, or undervalued as military material. 
Any view which estimates crusaders simply according to their size 
is not only inaccurate, but uncharitable. A thin man often 
makes a capital soldier. It was part of the military genius of 
Falstaff that he preferred thin men. ‘Care I for the limb, 
the thewes, the stature, bulk and big assemblance of a man?” 
he says. ‘Give me the spirit, Master Shallow. Give me 
the spare men, and spare me the great men.” There were 
Shadow and Feeble, both admirable fellows, and both thin men— 
and the latter not only a tailor, but a woman’s tailor. The 
Knight of La Mancha was a thin man. So we would say to 
our saintly contemporary, “Give us the spirit, Master Zudlet, 
give us the spare men!” But even supposing for an instant 
that the volunteers were in the last stage of consumption, which 
we hope and believe is not the case, there is a way by which 
they may be at once restored to heelth and vigour. Some three 
weeks ago, the Zablet tells us, his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman 
had a severe attack of illness, which was very near proving fatal. 
So violent was the pain, that he thought he was going to expire, 
when “suddenly he thought of the Blessed Benedict Labré,” 
who was going to be beatified on the morrow, and invoked his 
assistance. Taken at rather a disadvantage by being thus sud- 
denly thought of, the Blessed Benedict appears to have been 
unable to refuse it. Immediately the pain ceased, and the Car- 
dinal was greatly reli¢ved. We recommend any volunteer who 
is uncomfortably thin to follow his Eminence's example, and 
suddenly to think of the Blessed Benedict Labré, who perhaps 
was thin himself, or at all events would know some other Blessed 
Benedict who was. By thus suddenly thinking of, and, as it 
were, capturing your saint when he is not on the look-out, it is 
astonishing what wonders may be performed. 


The crusaders are leaving their native shores in the midst of a 
great deal of enthusiasm. The flags are flying and the crowds 
are cheering at every railway-station. The bands have orders to 

lay ‘‘Go where Glory waits thee” until further notice. The 
ocomotives, blessed all along the line by his reverence the priest 
of their parish, move up and down in all the conscious security of 
holy water and of “ Scripthurnames.” The young sanepedied 
bless them—are naturally everywhere muci: affected at the sight 
of so much devotion. Among other things, we learn from the 
Trish papers that the friends and families of the departing volun- 
teers, so far from exhibiting any grief at the separation, display 
all the symptoms of a holy and chastened joy. This must be 
very consoling to the volunteers as Christians, but, perhaps, not 
quite so flattering to them as men. The resignation which their 
acquaintance show at the prospect of their approaching departure 
may be explained without the aid of supernatural agency, though 
the Irish journals seem to consider it as little short of a miracle. 
Enthusiasm is enthusiasm, and it is all very well to make the most 
of a crusader before he starts. But there is moderation in all 
things, and, if we were the crusaders, we should feel inclined to say 
what Sir Larry O’Rourke said to his lady on his deathbed :— 
* I could stand your crying, my love, but dammee if I can stand 
your resignation.” 

It is currently reported that a considerable portion of the Irish 
constabulary force are joining the expedition. We do not know 
that thei {aes will be congener, as, among the many bright 


virtues that distinguish the Irish police, that of being in the right 
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lace at the right time is not generally supposed to be the most 
conspicuous. Hitherto they have generally been in the habit of 
coming rather late for the fun, just in time to see the hoofs of 
the horses. It has been apparently their duty to arrive at the 
scene of action about two Ton after some one has been shot, 
and they have usually acquiesced with cheerfulness in the Provi- 
dential ey ra by which, in Ireland, the authors of great 
crimes seem destined to be always left unnoticed and unknown. 
Among the crusaders they will very likely come across many 
old acquaintances. Indeed, now that the crusaders are going, 
the police can be better spared. On the whole, it is very nice and 
proper, and perhaps to the advantage of the country, that we 
should let them pair off. They will have plenty to talk about on 
the journey, and some of the crusaders will no doubt teach the 
police shooting and light infantry movements by the way. This 
excitement among the Irish constabulary is one more illustration of 
the superiority of the Celt to the Saxon. We should be strongly 
inclined to suspect that Saxon policemen, as a body, are deplorably 
deficient in religious sentiment. We never, for instance, heard of 
an English policeman being “ revived.” The English “ Peeler” 
is a stern being, who combines the strictness of the Puritan with 
the scepticism of the man of the world. He consideis sentiment, 
in the main, as synonymous with gammon. He stands at street- 
corners, and takes a bird’s-eye view of mankind. He converses 
chiefly with elderly females. He fixes cabmen with his grey, cold 
a Ile represses enthusiasm among the juvenile population. 

e is a Peripatetic philosopher, and regards all classes of his 
fellow-creatures with dry severity, as men who may some day 
require to be taken up. Capable, it is true, of Platonic affection, 
on the whole, he loves perhaps rather wisely than too well. He 
has a strong sense of what is due to society and religion, but 
would order Ignatius Loyola himself, not to say the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, if necessary, to move on. How dillerent appears 
to be the Celt! Though he has become a constable he has not 
ceased to be aman. He has the passions of his kind. He has 
genius, he has a soul, and is capable of sympathizing with the 
joys and sorrows of his race. He has not been infected with the 
cold cynicism of the world. Now, at last, the humble police- 
man receives his call, and has his mission given him. He is 
wanted to fight for his Holiness. The Pope has asked for the 
police. The Cardinals are all asking where is the police :— 

Hark! they whisper—angels say, 

Brother Bobby, om 
Why should not a policeman be ultimately canonized as well as 
any one else, and become the sainted patron of all constables to 
the end of time ? 

So constables and enthusiasts all are off, hurry skurry, to join 
that remarkable body of troops who are to be dignified with the 
name of the Pope’s Own. They will find themselves a strange 
company when they are all collected. That mercenary hirelings 
should join the army of the Pope as soon as any other, is intel- 
ligible. That Austrian and Spanish fanatics, whose conceptions 
of political liberty are about on a par with their notions of 
religious toleration, should be anxious to serve the most lying and 
cruel Government but one in Europe, is also natural. But that 
Frenchmen and Irishmen, who have had the privilege of knowing 
what a civilized and free Government is like, should be so led 
away by fanatical insanity as to be ready to fight for despotic 
terrorism against liberty and progress, is really horrible. The 
French have at least this excuse—that the Catholic movement is 
with them a means of annoying the Government, and protesting 
against any step which may weaken the only rival power now left 
in France to be a check upon Imperialism. But the Irish Ultra- 
montanists have no such political palliative to allege. This crusade, 
in their case, is sheer superstitious intolerance. Some months 
back, Young Ireland was all for nationalities, revolution, liberty, 
and Napoleonism. Now it is all against nationalities and in 
favour of the Powers that be. The ignorant clergy of Ireland 
have much to answer for. We may judge of what Popery is on 
a large scale by what it is on a little one. What a curse the 
Pope must have been to Italy, if his missionaries and ministers 
have been such a bane to the sister island! With all their ab- 
surdity, these poor fellows who are going out to do battle for 
they know not what have the making of real heroes in them. 
They will fight, no doubt, well enough, if the miasmas and fevers 
of Ancona do not anticipate the bullets of the revolutionary army, 
and cut short their brief career of crusade. But they are flinging 
away their lives on the most desperate and the most worthless of 
causes. Irishmen are always doing something of the kind. It 
is impossible to be angry with the simple peasantry who are so 
ready to devote themselves for their religion—it is impossible 
not to be indignant with those who urge them on. Th2 Roman 
Catholic priests of Ireland, in addition to their other sins, will 
have to answer for the blood of this little army of Barnaby 
Rudges. 


THE CUP DAY AT ASCOT. 


A hss Cup Day at Ascot is an aristocratic, whereas the Derby 
Day at — is becoming every year more and more 
essentially a plebeian festival. It is true that “ every body ”"—at 
least of the male sex—goes to the Derby; but then “eve 
body” is but a drop in the bucket of all London which is 
emptied upon Epsom Downs. At Ascot you may see “ every 
body” of both sexes ; and although the railway offers now very 


large facilities to “‘nobody,” the distance, and the consideration 
perhaps that one holiday in the year ought to suffice, do cer- 
tainly operate to preserve to rank and fashion something like 
an undivided reign. It is, however, to be feared that the 
exertions of the railway companies will in time make even a visit 
to Ascot vulgar. The presence of the Queen and Court has to 
be set against the gradual encroachment of the unknown and 
noisy. Hitherto, Royal countenance has kept Ascot fashionable, 
but if it were to be even temporarily withdrawn, we should fear 
that nobility and beauty could no longer hold their own against 
the million. 
But, happily, thus far, the glories of Ascot have not grown dim. 
It is true that Lord Palmerston did not allow “ his well-known 
love of British sports” to tempt him into yielding to the sugges- 
tion of a Parliamentary adjournment to Ascot Heath. It has 
been ill-naturedly remarked that the Premier might have been 
more compliant if he had had a horse entered for the Cup; but 
that is an unjust aspersion. Lord Palmerston reluctantly de- 
clined to adopt the sporting member's proposition because of his 
deep anxiety to proceed with the debate on the Reform Bill. 
This truth is so obvious that it only needs stating to produce 
conviction. The House of Commons, at least in theory, abstained 
from betting and champagne, and either did not go to Ascot, or 
returned at an early hour, intent upon amending the representa- 
tion. It happened that, in the House of Lords, Thursday even- 
ing had been fixed for a motion on the same subject. We shall 
robably hear complaints that the aristocracy care too much for 
vais A and too little for vote by ballot. But it may 
suffice to answer that Lord Teynham’s resolutions were 
certain to perish of their own absurdity; and therefore 
the seductions of Ascot Heath are in no degree answerable 
for the result. Neither Lords nor Commons officially patro- 
nized the Cup Day. The Crown, however, which is for some 
purposes powerless in the Constitution, possesses on this point a 
supreme dominion. It is hopeless for patriotic Lords and business- 
like members to contend against the influence of Royalty. If 
there were any drawback to the completeness of the festival of 
Thursday the cause of it must be sought, not in patriotism or 
fashion, but in the weather. It rained in the morning, and no- 
body could tell that it would not rain all day, and the wind has 
‘lately played such unseasonable tricks that a hurricane among 
the canvas booths and wine-bottles seemed not an impossible 
catastrophe. Certainly the courage with which so many delicate 
frames and splendid dresses braved the capricious elements was 
in the highest degree admirable. Happily, too, that courage 
won the fortune it deserved. The wind was only strong and 
cold, and did not attempt any universal bouleversement of racin 
properties. The rain moderated beyond hope and—though it 
may be an anarchical remark—truth obliges us to add that, after 
the Queen left, the sun actually began to shine. 


But, as a betting man complained, the intrusion of these holiday 
folks—by which he meant the presence of the Queen, Prince 
Consort, Heir-Apparent, Court, nobility, and beauty of England, 
and of all who came to look at them—does seriously interfere 
with business. Our friend would “propose to rail-off Royalty 
and its followers and worshippers, so that fashion and frivolity 
may not in future disturb Soulentiben, Let us, in imitation of 
this practical character, commence in a separate paragraph what 
we have to say about the running for the Cup. 

The interest of this and similar races is derived mainly from 
the opportunities they afford of bringing together in the same 
field, and upon what are meant to be equal terms, the horses 
who have gained the foremost honours of the turf in different 
years. The winners of the Derby and Oaks are generally 


‘considered, until the contrary is proved, to be, each in_ its 


own sex, the best three-year olds that have come out. But 
this supposed superiority may be disproved by the result 
of later races among three-year olds; and besides, in the 
contests for the Ascot and other cups, the Derby and Oaks 
victors’and favourites of former years appear to try the quality 
of their successors, carrying, of course, an additional weight in 
consideration of their more mature strength. It was rather 
disappointing that, with such a comprehensive range of qualifica- 
tion, the Ascot Cup this year brought only seven starters 
to the post. The great deficiency was to every body that 
of Thormanby, whose splendid performance for the Derby 
excited the highest expectation of future triumphs. But 
either Thormanby is not himself just now, or it was thought 
that the length and heaviness of the course might not suit 
him, and it was known early in the week that he would not 
appear. Neither Wizard nor Horror, the second and third of 
the Derby horses, were entered for the Cup; but Butterfly, the 
winner of the Oaks, and Rupee—who had been, apparently on 
good grounds, the favourite—and one or two more who ran for it, 
were entered; and Butterfly and Rupee came to the post, alon 

with Promised Land, the much-celebrated Derby favourite o' 
last year, and Gamester, the winner of last year’s St. Leger, 
and three horses of lesser note. The utmost curiosity was 
felt about the famous but deceitful Promised Land. He came 
forth, looking as well as he could look—absolutely beautiful 
and faultless in all but the most expericnced eyes—and failed not 
to delude the public into making him, a third time, but not quite 
decisively, the favourite. “To please the eye and grieve the 
heart,” is the fate of this speedy and elegant, but unreliable 
“crack” of 1859. And then there is Gamester, who beat Pro- 
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mised Land for the St. Leger. Nothing has been heard of this 
hero since his victory, either good or bad. It must be owned 
that, like some other great characters, Gamester scarcely looks 
his greatness; and besides, he has bandages on his fore-legs. 
However, he won the St. Leger with a bandage upon one of 
them, and perhaps the tying-up of both may be symbolical of a 
second victory over Promised Land. ext, if not before, 
in their claims to notice, stand Butterfly, who won the Oaks, and 
Rupee, whom some persons maintain to be visibly a better animal 
than Butterfly. Last comes Newcastle, a moderately good horse, 
who came out last year, and won, among other prizes, the 
Doncaster Cup—Magnum, another of last year’s horses—and 
Weatherbound, who belongs to the present year. Really it is 
almost impossible to feel anything like an approach to confidence 
in picking a winner out of the lot. Our faith in the Promised 
Land is not higher than that of the children of Israel when they 
vexed the heart of Moses in the Wilderness. Gamester, as we 
said, does not look all that perhaps he really is, and although 
trust in John Scott may safely be blind at Doncaster, we want a 
tangible reason for our confidence upon these southern fields. The 
two fillies are almost unquestionably the best of the present year, 
and yet they are not, perhaps, very good. At any rate, they 
would scarcely be backed on the usual terms against either of 
the three first horses in the Derby; or, if they would, this 
year’s St. Leger will probably afford to their admirers an 
opportunity of risking, and it may be of losing, handsome 
sums. Itis to be remembered that the Cup course at Ascot is 
two miles and a half long, or a mile longer than the Derby 
and Oaks course. It has been raining almost incessantly ever 
since the Oaks was run, and at what is known to habitués as 
“the bottom of the hill,” is something very like a bog, and the 
race finishes with the hill itself, which is a terrible pull for a 
light young thing that has been painfully struggling through 
the mire. Butterfly and Rupee are both very pretty fillies, 
and the latter, at any rate, docs not want muscle. Still they 
are not the frame of animal on which one has been used to see an 
owner's colours borne triumphantly overa long and heavy course. 
On the other hand, the fillies, in consideration of their age and 
sex, carry twenty-three pounds less weight than Promised Land 
and Gamester, and it will need a very good and sound horse in- 
deed to contend successfully, amid the mud and up the hill, under 
that severe condition. All things considered, the mystery is 
so very dark, that when the horses are actually off, and have 
rounded the course, and are entering upon the final struggle, a 
shout of ‘‘ Weatherbound wins”—raised under some optical delu- 
sion—lingers for a moment on the mind before the notion is dis- 
missedas quite extravagant. Weatherbound, as they say, has “‘made 
the running” in the early part ofthe race,and is contented with a 
humble position in the'rear now. His jockey could not hold him 
back at starting, and at finishing he cannot urge him forward. 
Promised Land, to his admirers’ comfort, is well in front; but, alas! 
as the horses near the stand it is seen in a glance that he has had 
enough. It is just Doncaster over again. There is beauty, 
grace, and speed. Enough is done to give high hopes of victory, 
and then the weak place is hit and he falls away. The two 
fillies have powder eft when Promised Land has expended his 
last grain. They stretch well out in the final rush, and after a 
thoroughly game struggle Rupee is declared the winner by a 
mere eed, Yo finish such a race in such a way shows that 
these fillies are made of the right stuff, and we begin to think 
that in our comments before the race they scarcely received their 
due meed of praise. But all this while where is that champion 
of the North, Gamester? It is melancholy to relate that Game- 
ster could not do it, and so Aldcroft pulled him up, and he 
walked in soberly, looking much the worse for his ineffectual 
exertions. And this isa winner of the St. Leger! Truly the 
changes and chances of the turf are infinite. 


And now, having done with business, let us, with our energetic 
friend's permission, take down the partition which we had raised 
to keep out that splendid pageant of the Queen, and Court, and 
loyal people, which interrupted us in making a good book. 
Instead of shouting any longer with frantic air and brandished 
book and pencil, “ I'll bet against Promised Land!” let us clear 
our throats, and take off our hats, and give a cheer to England's 
present Queen and future King as they drive in long procession 
past the stand and down the hill, homewards. Let us be loyal 
and respectful, although certainly one has a Jurking feeling that 
it would be very nice to mount the great officers of State upon 
the Sovereign’s carriage-horses, and start them for a inetentakes 
over the last mile. ‘To her many other claims to a subject’s 
gratitude the Quneen adds this—that it is her example that has 
brought all these beautiful and graceful women to Ascot Heath, 
in defiance of the most adverse weather. People may go to 
Ascot to see the Queen, or to see the Jadies, or to see the races, 
or to see all combined. May these attractions long continue to 
yes as powerfully and as harmoniously as they have this week 

one. 


A FINAL ARCTIC SEARCH. 


E ty may interest some of our readers to know that an attempt 
is being made to organize what, if it is ever sent out, will 
in all probability be the last Arctic expedition in search of the 
relics of the Franklin expedition. The plans and prospects of the 
projected enterprise are curious and interesting. e head of it is 


Mr. Parker Snow, a gentleman whose works have more than 
once been noticed in these columns, and who is entitled to the 
credit of having been the first, or nearly the first, person to 
indicate by conjecture the place at which the remains of Sir 
John Franklin’s party would be found—an indication which 
Captain M‘Clintock’s expedition ascertained to be well-founded. 
Mr. Snow’s plan is to purchase and equip for two years—if he 
succeeds in obtaining the necessary amount of subscriptions for 
that purpose—a smal] vessel, which he intends to man with a very 
few picked hands. He proposes to sail from this country about 
the end of the present or the beginning of next year, and to pro- 
ceed by Cape Horn and Behring’s Straits along the open water 
which is usually found along the north coast of North America, 


until he reaches, from the west, a point somewhat to the south of . 


that at which Captain M‘Clintock discovered the boat, the cairn, 
and the letter which form the most authentic memorials of the fate 
of the lost expedition. The principal objects of his search would be 
twofold—the recovery of additional records and documents re- 
lating to Sir John Franklin, and the discovery of more authentic 
information than has as yet been obtained in any shape of 
the fate of the large party which left the ships on their 
— southwards, and of whom absolutely nothing positive 
as ever been ascertained. 

Such a plan may no doubt appear at first sight very un- 
likely to be productive of good, and to many persons the 
means which it is intended to employ may seem inadequate ; 
but several considerations upon each of these points, which 
may not present themselves at a first glance, deserve to be 
taken into consideration. In the first place, there is a broad 
distinction between public or quasi-public undertakings and 

rivate adventures. There can be no doubt that there is no 
onger suflicient ground to hope that any of Sir John Franklin’s 
party survive to justify the Government in searing 
public money to the purpose of searching for them, or in 
inducing officers and seamen to risk lives of the highest value to 
their country in suc! a service. With private adventurers the 
case is very different. If a small number of men, with their eyes 
fully open to the nature of the undertaking in which they are 
to be engaged, and well acquainted with its dangers, deliberately 
determine to run the risk of such a search, and if they can prevail 
on the public to enable them to do so, it seems, on the whole, a ity 
that they should not have the opportunity of carrying out their 
plan. The object in view may not be one of national importance, 
and it is certainly not a national duty to effect it ; but ifthe scheme 
were carried out with any considerable share of success, the result 
would be very curious and interesting, and would be well worth 
the sum (not much over 3000/.) which would have been laid out in 
obtaining it. Whatever mystery may overhang some parts of 
Sir John Franklin’s last expedition, it appears to be abundantly 
clear that the explorations which he completed were nearly, if 
not quite, the most remarkable that have occurred in the long 
list of Arctic voyages. His northerly voyage round Cornwallis 
Land must have been full of curious incidents and observa- 
tions, and the whole account of the three years during which he 
struggled against the horrors and dangers of his situation must 
be one of the most singular of all histories of courage and adven- 
ture. It is hardly conceivable that all records of it should have 
entirely vanished away, and it is no injustice to Captain M‘Clin- 
tock to say that the inquiries which he had the opportunity of 
making were of necessity incomplete. Every credit is due both to 
him and to Lieutenant Hobson for their gallantry and endurance, 
but it seems highly improbable that they should have pitched upon 
the only cairn and the only record which could throw any light at 
all upon the history or the fate of the expedition. The log-books, 
journals, and other documents of the party would be of the highest 
conceivable interest. ‘The survivors would naturally attach the 
greatest importance to them, and would, if forced to leave them, 
do their best to furnish indications as to the place in which they 
might be found. It would seem therefore that, as we now know 
the exact piace where the ships were abandoned, and part at 
least of the route which the party took after leaving them, there 
must be a really good prospect of discovering some detailed in- 
formation as to their proceedings which would be valuable and 
curious in a very high degree. Captain M‘Clintock’s discoveries, 
no doubt, go far enough to dispense with the necessity of further 
search, but they also excite a strong curiosity to know what 
would be the result of one; and if a knot of private persons are 
willing to make this experiment at their own risk, it would, on 
the whole, be not undesirable that they should do so. ' 

The hope that there may still be some survivors of the unfortu- 
nate expedition, or that any very trustworthy information will be 
obtained as to the fortunes of the party which left the ship, cer- 
tainly does seem faint in the extreme. There are, no doubt, 
several instances on record which show that life in the far 
North is not so unhealthy, and that the difficulty of sustaining it 
is not so overwhelmingly great, as the vague popular notions on 
the subject seem to assume it to be. In spite of the frightful 
hardships to which they were exposed, Dr. Hayes and his p 
contrived to maintain themselves amongst the natives, tdongh 
they had hardly any shelter, and next to no provisions. It does, 
however, seem almost incredible that, if any considerable number 
of Sir John Franklin’s crew survived for any considerable time, 
they should not, in the course of twelve years, have found any 
means of effecting their escape. 


It may appear to many persons that the peril attendant 
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upon such an expedition as the one which is proposed would be 
so serious that no one ought to be encouraged to incur it; but, 
independently of the consideration that this is rather a question 
for those who run the risk than for those who enable them to do 
so, the danger would not seem to be as great in fact as it ap- 
ars to be at first sight. Almost everything is, in reality, far 
ess dangerous than a graphic description of it makes it appear 
to be. This is not owing to boasting or exaggeration on the 
part of the authors of such descriptions—and certainly nothing 
can, as a rule, be simpler or more manly than the descriptions of 
Arctic voyages—but to the fact that the imagination is influenced, 
and the memory impressed, with the picturesque and striking 
circumstances which constitute the danger, and not withtheminute 
and commonplace incidents by which the danger is averted. 
Any one who has ever made the ascent of a mountain, or crossed 
a glacier in Switzerland, knows quite well how many scores of 
places he has passed over which could only be described in lan- 
guage from which a person who had never seen such places 
would infer that it must be in the highest degree dangerous to 
approach them; yet they are not really dangerous to any 
one who has good nerves, and who is particular in taking 
the precautions for his safety which experience has discovered. 
The proof of this is that, in point of fact, accidents hardly ever 
do happen on such occasions, and when they do they may almost 
always be attributed to carelessness or neglect. A very similar 
remark applies to Arctic explorations. The number of cata- 
strophes that have occurred have, after all, been surprisingly few. 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition is, indeed, the only one of the large 
number that have been sent out within the last fifteen years 
that has met with entire destruction. 

It may also be urged that the means with which Mr. Snow 
proposes to undertake his expedition are inadequate. After 
sending out so many and such elaborate vessels, it may appear 
incongruous to despatch at last a small schooner manned with a 
mere handful of men. This objection is hardly sustained by expe- 
rience. The most successful expeditions which have ever been un- 
dertaken to the North have been accomplished with very small 
means. Captain M‘Clintock had a small vessel and very few men, 
and Dr. Kane’s means were still more limited; yet in each in- 
stance very conspicuous and memorable services were performed. 
Indeed, a small party is, in several respects, better fitted for 
such a purpose than a large one. A few men, all well acquainted 
with each other, and all intent upon a common object, are far 
more likely to be friendly, and to have a good common under- 
standing, than a larger number. They will also naturally be 
chosen with more distinct reference to personal qualifications, 
and may therefore be presumed to know and have confidence in 
each other before they set out. 

Such are some of the considerations which are alleged in favour 
of the proposed expedition. They may not perhaps raise a very 
sanguine expectation of its success, but they certainly seem to 
relieve it from the imputation of being either hopeless or uncalled 
for. Indeed, when an enterprise which is unquestionably bold 
and disinterested asks for public support, the burden of proof 
is rather upon those who discourage it. Arctic exploration has 
contributed so many very bright pages to our naval history that 
we cannot help feelimg what is perhaps an unreasonable leaning 
in favour of a proposal to add one more to the long list of gallant 
adventures by which its annals have been distinguished. 


THE PARADISE OF BORES. 


if hers age we live in seems to be the “good time coming” come 
at last for many an oppressed eet. It is an era of 
general emancipation when all the races that have been despised 
and trampled on are rising to honour in their turn. It was 
fitting that the long-oppressed community of the Bores should 
not be excluded from this universal restitution. For a lon 

time they have been the scoff and the byeword of a proud intel- 
lectual aristocracy in the House of Commons. Intellect has 
coughed them down, scraped its boots at them, counted them 
out, yelled “Divide” directly they showed their faces. It has 
lnaphed at them in speeches, twitted them in newspapers, and 
taken every opportunity of pelting them with sarcasms which 
it knew their peculiar mental constitution would prevent them 
from returning. But the day of redress has come at last. The 
Bore has become one of the most honoured characters in the 
House of Commons. That body is diverting itself with a 
revival of those ponderous festivities of mediaeval times, when 
the Boy-Bishop or the Abbot of Misrule took precedence of 
his masters, and issued his orders superciliously to those 
with whose insults his ears were still tingling, and with whose 
buffets his bones were still sore. The Bore is taking a 
lead in the debates which, in more sober times, when we are 
not engaged in playing out the Merrie Masque of Reform, 
is weaned for orators and statesmen. Nor do men honour him 
for nothing. He is the saviour of his country. He is the barri- 
cade behind which men burdened with pledges may lie down and 
rest awhile. Like an earthwork, he may seem to be made of 
very homely stuff, and may even be looked upon as soft; but he 
gives to the Constitution a cover under fire which steel and 
granite would fail to furnish. Therefore he need fear no sar- 
casms now. The coughs and interruptions of which he was 
once the victim are reserved now for the intellect that used to 
scorn him, His utterances are listened to patiently, almost 


reverently, by the House of Commons; and as he stammers 
forth, with embarrassed perseverance, platitude after platitude, 
and as minute chases minute on the dial, members look up 
with wonder that borders on admiration at that marvellous 
gift of brass to which, if to any human intervention, A 
feel that their seats in the next Pustiament will be due. No 
dinner time now impedes his eloquence. There are no sacred 
hours, bordering upon midnight, and reserved for the great 
orators, on which his foot is forbidden now to stray. At any 
time and on any subject, at any length and with any frequency, 
his voice is sweetest melody to the ears of the House of Commons. 
Every five minutes that he speaks is a drop of life-blood out of 
the arteries of Reform. The longer the geese cackle, the safer 
the Capitol will be. 

For some time past, this tenderness to Bores has ruled the tone, 
not only of the Reform, but of all other debates in the House of 
Commons. On Monday night, however, Lord John seems to have 
sighed for a little relief from the severe course of constitutional 
commonplace through which he has been condemned to pass. 
After enduring it for a few hours, he jumped up to make a 
diversion by poking Mr. Disraeli, oratorically speaking, in the 
ribs. But he did so in a fashion with which we are sure his con- 
stitutional conscience has long ere now reproached him. Was 
it ever heard at Holland House that a Secretary of State should 
answer a periodical in the House of Commons? We are certain 
that it was never done by Charles James Fox, and that it was 
never recommended in es Charta. But Lord John has 
himself, in days gone by, suffered from a “ ribald press,” and he 
may be well supposed to sympathize with the illustrious victim 
of an “obscure writer.” it is difficult to say whether it was 
impish malice or blundering friendship that induced him to 
offer Mr. Disraeli his own testimonials of character as a set-off 
for the reproaches of the Quarterly Review. What the Con- 
servatives seem to be complaining of is that Mr. Disraeli has 
damaged their virgin reputation by an unblushing flirtation 
with Reform. They are not likely. therefore, to be mate- 
rially consoled by the assurance that Lord John, the chief 
patron of the Reform Bill, is satisfied with Mr. Disraeli’s poli- 
tical conduct. A Spartan father, who should object that his gay 
Guardsman son was too fond of ballet-girls, would hardly be 
mollified by a written certificate of amiability from the principal 
danseuse at the Opera. Whether Lord John’s well-meant media- 
tion will leave a similar impression on the minds of the party he 
was addressing will, of course, depend on the acuteness of their 
intelligence—which is an unknown quantity. But Mr. Disraeli 
did not seem at all to relish the offer of foreign intervention in 
fighting it out with his mutinous subjects. Lord John will, no 
doubt, gather from the slashing invective with which his proffer 
of good offices was responded to that he had better, on future 
occasions, keep his breath to cool his own porzidge. ‘The internal 
dissensions of parties are like the quarrels of husband and wife. 
The kind neighbour or pompous little busybody who should in- 
terfere to set them right will probably return from his errand 
with a thirdsman’s proverbial fate. After this lively episode the 
Bores resumed their temporarily interrupted sway. A gleam of 
light was struck out by Mr. Bright’s affected indignation at being 
supposed to advocate universal suffrage. Possibly he may never 
have used the words. But a man who habitually parades before 
our eyes, with indignant comments and menacing prophecies, the 
number of adult males who have no votes, can hardly be looked 
upon as the victim of a calumny if he is accused of wishing to 
give them votes. And, not satisfied with perpetually dwelling on 
the excluded millions whom he still disclaims ail wish to 
enfranchise, he built up on Thursday night an airy castle of 
imaginary statistics to prove that their aggregate incomes 
are as nearly as possible equal to those of all other classes, 
It is discreditable to his boasted trust in his countrymen 
that he did not give in his adhesion to universal su e 
the moment he made this notable discovery. The only puzzle 
to the members who look upon all figures with a religious awe, 
without inquiring too narrowly into their parentage, must have 
been to find out by what conceivable exercise of ingenuity these 
wealthy workmen contrive to escape the possession of a forty- 
shilling freehold, or at least the tenancy of a ten-pound house. 

Ifit had not been for some lively declamation at the end of his 

ech, Mr. Bright almost deserved to be enumerated among 
the triumphant rateraity of whose saturnalia we have spoken. 
His eloquence is always straitened by the ill-fitting garb of 
civility which he thinks it expedient to don in the House of 
Commons. Cleon in a court dress must needs be a constrained 
and somewhat awkward figure. It is not fair to inflict so much 
disappointment upon new visitors to the Gallery of the House of 
Commons. ‘They feel they have been taken in when they listen 
to an effusion of milk-and-water, well mixed and studiedly 
diluted, and are told that the mouth from which it flows is that 
which delivers such stinging philippics on Lancashire and York- 
shire platforms. On Thursday night, he was fain to fill the 
place of the epigrams that would have tickled the ears of a less 
dreaded audience with a minute report of the financial condition 
of a Friendly Society of the working men in Rochdale. It was 
an amusingly commercial method of defending their impugned 
morality. No doubt, a strike that has recently taken place 
against a certain firm in that town has forced him to enter a 
good deal into the condition of the working men, and his mind 
is just now full of the figures. But the enigma remains unsolved, 
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how the possessors of suchample funds can have failed to attain the 
luxury of a ten-pound house. Possibly, being practical men, and 
accustomed to solid returns for their investments, they are not 
very keen about the privilege of selecting the eight-thousandth 
part of a member for Rochdale. The point, however, that gave 
a sting to a speech which sounded very like a valedictory address 
to the little Bill was undoubtedly the indirect manner in which 
the House has tried to shelve what it dared not negative. 
Mr. Bright's remarks on this point were only too powerful, and 
will be echoed by every one who loves manliness in England. 
It is well for us that no such storm as he portrayed—no famine 
at home or revolution abroad—has tried the mettle of our faint- 
hearted rulers. The See of Rome was held to be self-condemned 
in England when it betrayed that there was one question on 
which it dared not decide. We recommend the House of Commons 
to cultivate the virtue of courage in the recess, or they may find 
that the contempt for cowardice which of old sealed the Reforma- 
tion still lives to aid in hurrying on Reform. 


THE LAW OF STRIKES. 


WV JE took occasion last week to express our deep regret”at 

the prospect of a renewed endeavour on the part of the 
building operatives to dictate terms to their employers, and our 
entire disbelief in the pretences put forward in Mr. Potter’s pro- 
gramme of the ensuing campaign. The agreeable fiction of a 
happy mechanic compensating his master by increased cordiality 
for the loss of an hour's work, and devoting the moments snatched 
from toil to the cultivation of the moral graces, could impose 
upon no one whose passions still allowed room for reasonable 
inquiry. From every quarter warnings and remonstrances have 
been heard, which must, we should hope, have convinced all but 
the most infatuated of Mr. Potter’s victims of the hopelessness 
of the crusade upon which they are starting, and of the very 
small degree of sympathy which they can expect from any other 
class of the community. No well-wisher to society can look 
forward without the most painful anxiety to the general loss and 
inconvenience, the wide-spread privation, the heart-burnings, 
jealousies, and animosities which this sort of social warfare en- 
genders. A strike is a omg battle, in which, contrary to the 
usages of civilized hostilities, the women and children are the 
first to suffer, and which, when commenced on such unfair 
grounds as in the present instance, must result either in de- 
servedly disgraceful defeat or in a victory of which the con- 
aro themselves would be among the first to feel the disastrous 
results. 

But it is not on the prudence or morality of the threatened 
movement that we now wish to dwell. The legal aspect of the 
question is a most curious one, and the history of past legislation 
on the subject throws great light on the earlier conditions of 
English society, and on the tardy growth of sound economical 
principles amongst us. The uncertain condition of the law with 
reference to combinations of workmen, and the great probability 
that some question concerning them will before long again find 
its way into our Courts, has naturally called professional attention 
to the subject; and a pamphlet has just appeared, which gives 
asketch of the mode in which the Legislature from the earliest 
times has dealt with the relations of employer and labourer, 
and of the causes which have led to the somewhat unsatis- 
factory indistinctness in which the matter is at present in- 
volved. This uncertainty arises, first, from the different con- 
structions which various judges have put upon the two statutes 
(6 George 4. ¢. 129, and 22 Vie. c. 34), which at present regulate 
the subject ; and, secondly, from vague doctrines as to the common 
law of conspiracy, which have been affirmed by some judges and 
discountenanced by others. With respect both to the statute 
and the common law, the author, Mr. Longe, contends for a more 
favourable view of the position of workmen than some recent 
decisions would appear to warrant. He traces the progress of 
the various “statutes of labourers,” and “ statutes of appren- 
tices,” which from the time of Edward III. continually checked 
any attempted alteration of the customary wages, either on the part 
of masters or of servants. At one time, we find a statute com- 
plaining that labourers, ‘‘ having no regard to the ordinance, but 
to their own singular ease and covetise, do withdraw themselves 
to serve great men and others, unless they have living and wages 
to the double and treble of that they were wont to take,” and re- 
pressing any such insubordinate tendencies by a wholesome dis- 
cipline of stocks or imprisonment. Some years afterwards, “all 
alliances and covines of masons and carpenters, and congrega- 
tions, chapters, ordinances, and oaths betwixt them” are annulled 
and prohibited. Later on, labourers are forbidden, under penalty of 
fine or imprisonment, to make “ confederacies or promises ” as to 
meddling with one another’s work, or fixing the hours, price, or 
daily amount of their labour. In every instance the law seems to 
press heavily upon the workmen, till, in the time of Elizabeth, 
the hardship of their case seems to have attracted attention, and 
a “Statute of Apprentices” regulated afresh the mode of hirin 
and price of labour, and enacted provisions on the subject whic 
might be “ fully carried out without the great grief and burthen 
of the poor labourer and hired men.” The improved arrange- 
ment thus introduced became in its turn obsolete and inconve- 
nient. Throughout the last century we find the interests of labour 
and capital in more open collision than ever, and the workmen, 
from their increased numbers and more general intelligence, 


better able, by various forms of association, to promote their 
interests against those of their employers. The existing criminal 
law was accordingly reinforced by particular statutes, prohibitin 
all agreements of labourers, in various trades, for the purpose o 
controlling their masters in the regulation of their business ; and 
in 1800, when the organization of strikes and their mode of opera- 
tion was more fully understood, an Act was passed which pro- 
vided by the most stringent regulations against their recurrence 
for the future. Experience soon showed that this measure was 
too intolerably oppressive to be carried out with safety or effi- 
ciency. Workmen shut out from fair means betook themselves 
readily to foul, and acts of violence and insubordination called 
attention to the unfairness of sanctioning in the case of masters 
a combination which was pronounced illegal in the case of their 
servants. Adam Smith had already pointed out that, although 
the fact for the most part escaped notice, “ masters are always 
and everywhere in a sort of tacit, but constant and uniform com- 
bination, not to raise the wages of labour above the actual rate.” 
A Committee of the House of Commons was appointed in 1824 
to inquire into the subject, and the suggestions of their Report 
were carried out in an Act passed in the following year, which 
provided that no workman should become criminally liable for 
entering into any combination to obtain an advance, or to fix the 
rate of wages, or to vary the hours of labour, or even to induce 
another labourer toquit hisservice before the expiration of the term 
for which he was hired. The statute, however, went on to enact 
that any person who “by violence to the person or property, by 
threat or by intimidation,” should endeavour to coerce either 
master or fellow-servant, should fall within the penalties therein 
provided. 


So great a change in the state of the law at once made 
itself disagreeably perceptible. The workmen availed them- 
selves to the full of their newly-acquired liberties. Strikes on 
a large scale, and of the most obstinate character, at once 
took place in numerous parts of the country. A considerable 
reaction in public opinion set in; the Legislature, terrified at 
the effects of its own work, seemed disposed for a time to return to 
the old restrictive policy; and in the course of 1826, a new Act was 
passed, which was supposed to obviate some of the inconveniences 
of its predecessor, and which is the one now in force on the sub- 
ject. It is as to the mode of interpreting this, that the authori- 
tative exponents of the law seem to be at variance amongst 
themselves. ‘The grd section provides certain penalties for any 
person who shall “ by violence to the person or property, or by 
threats, or by intimidation, or by molesting or in any way ob- 
structing another,” endeavour in any respect to coerce either his 
fellow-labourer or his master. The 4th section provides that 
the Act shall not extend to subject any persons to punishment 
who meet together for the sole purpose of determining the rate 
of wages at which, or the number of hours for which, they choose 
to work, or who enter into any agreement with reference to 
those particulars. The controversy appears to be whether, since 
a strike is apparently sanctioned by the 4th section, a threat 
of a strike ean fairly be held to fall within the provisions of the 
ard. On the part of the workmen, it is contended that the sec- 
tion is intended to apply only to cases in which some sort of 
violence is threatened. In support of this view, Lord Cranworth 
is quoted as directing a jury, in interpreting the expression, 
‘*threats and intimidation,” to consider ‘* whether the fair result 
of it was to intimate to the person to whom it was addressed, that 
some bodily harm would happen to him.” On the other hand, 
several decisions of other judges go to show that they consider 
that the bare announcement of an intention to strike may in 
some instances be considered as a “ threat or intimidation.” 
In the most recent case on the subject, a workman on strike had 
said to others who had just been hired, “If you dare work, we 
shall consider you as ‘ blacks ;’ and when we go in, we shall strike 
against you all over London.” This was considered by Chief 

aron Pollock and the other Judges of the Exchequer to be 
‘a statement of facts which constitute the offence” against which 
the penalties of the grd section of the Statute are provided. 
If this decision were practically carried out to the conclusions 
which it would appear to necessitate, it is difficult to conceive 
how any men on strike could avoid the punishments of the 
statute. The very essence of a strike is, in one sense, to inti- 
midate, to molest, and to obstruct. Workmen agree together for 
the ef purpose of doing this with the greatest effect, and are 
expressly sanctioned by the Legislature, in certain cases, in s0 
agreeing. The master is, of course, intimidated, molested, and 
obstructed by every proceeding of the sort; and certainly those 
who contend that the law sales only to threats, molestations, 
and obstructions which involve some notion of violence to person 
or property, have the advantage of preserving the consistency of 
the Statute, which otherwise appears somewhat confused 
self-contradictory. 


We cannot attempt to follow Mr. Longe through the ingenious 
arguments by which he endeavours to show that the mere fact 
of combining for the purpose of raising wages was never indict- 
able as a conspiracy at common law. There are numerous in- 
stances in which workmen so combining have been indicted for con- 
spiracy ; but Mr. Longe contends that this was at a time when the 
endeavour of a single workman to alter the rate of his wages was 
an offence by statute, and consequently, that a combination for 
the same purpose was, in fact, a conspi to break the law, 
Some judges have, however, rested the matter on a different 
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age. and have decided that an act which, when done separately 
by individuals, is not illegal, may, when agreed upon by two 
or more, become the subject of an indictment for conspiracy. 
And in Rex v. Mawbey, in the year 1796, the very instance of 
workmen combining to raise their wages was quoted as an 
example of the truth of this proposition. In a recent case 
this decision was countenanced by one of the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench, but Lord Campbell expressed himself strongly 
against it. “I cannot bring myself to believe, without authorit 
much more cogent, that if two workmen who sincerely believe their 
wages to be inadequate, should meet and agree that they would 
not work unless their wages were raised, without designing or 
contemplating violence, or any illegal means for gaining their 
object, they would be guilty of a misdemeanour and liable to be 
punished by fine and imprisonment. The object is not illegal ; 
and therefore, if no illegal means are to be used, there is no 
indictable conspiracy."—The whole doctrine ‘of conspiracy is 
involved in considerable confusion, and there ean be no doubt 
that the Judges have at times stretched it to its utmost limits in 
order to reach particular offences with which they had to deal. 
It would probably be impossible to define it with exactness, or 
even to lay down any general principle which would reconcile 
the numerous conflicting dicta and cases which at present illustrate 
the law on the subject. This much, however, is perfectly elear— 
that when workmen combine for the purpose of inducing others 
to quit their master’s service before the expiration of their time 
of hiring, or to commit any other breach of contract, there is no 
doubt that they commit an indictable offence, as of course they 
also do if their conduct approaches in any degree to personal 
intimidation. 


EXHIBITED ARCHITECTURE. 


ig criticising architectural exhibitions, we are deprived of 
one very material advantage which is enjoyed by those 
who sit in judgment upon pictures. ‘They have the very 
works before them which it is their task to criticise. We have, 
on the contrary, to decipher buildings from representations more 
or less imperfect, more or less exaggerated—sometimes, we must 
add, wilfully deceptive. Occasionally, the structures themselves 
are accessible to keep the critic afloat, but, more frequently, they 
are a hundred or a thousand miles off, or else they are the unsuc- 
cessful tenders at acompetition which can only be judged of as their 
authors serve them up. We have been, through good and through 
evil = the advocates of architectural competition in the case 
of buildings of a public or monumental character; and it is, 
accordingly, with the greater regret that we have to raise our 
protest against those abuses in the conduct of competitions which 
threaten, unless extirpated, root and branch, to bring that 
system into utter discredit. A considerable space of wall at the 
Architectural Exhibition in Conduit-street is devoted to compe- 
titive designs for the Assize Hall at Manchester, only one firm 
of competitors having selected the Royal Academy. ‘The compe- 
tition itself was indefinite in style—a liberty which cannot fail to 
raise a false issue. As it happened, the judges decided for Gothic, 
wherein, we think, they were right—irrespective of any preference 
for Gothic itself which we may or may not have—if we are to judge 
of the quality of the Italian designs by the specimens which the 
Exhibition furnishes. The first prize fell to the lot of Mr. Water- 
house, for a design in foreignizing Gothic, which, to judge by a 
woodcut in a journal (the drawings themselves being absent), 
liad achieved a safe position of second-class merit. ‘The gainer 
of the second prize, however, has enabled us to measure his 
deserts by his achievement. This fortunate gentleman—Mr. T. 
Allom, long famous as a skilful manipulator of Exhibition 
Drawings—with a prudent eye to the chances of the fight, 
went in with the colours of both parties on his cap; or, 
to drop metaphors—he tendered an Italian and a Gothic 
design both reared upon the same ground plan. We shall 
not waste words to show how thoroughly destructive of real 
composition these ambidextrous dodges must always be. It 
seems that Mr. Allom got his prize under his Gothie mask, 
so to that we confine ourselves. We desire always to be 
civil, and therefore we shall not go further than to say that we 
have never had the ill-luck, for many years past, to sec so 
much pretension combined with so little merit. The whole 
cast of the building—a centre and wings—is utterly re- 
pugnant to the spirit of its style. The cupola crowning the 
centre represents a feature which able minds have Jong desired 
fo win for Gothic, but which, as here treated by Mr. Allom, 
only presents a debased Italian outline hung round with inferior 
Gothic tags. The details of the building are compounded of bad 
Tudor, bad Flamboyant, and—as in the case of the flat ceiling 
with pendents—of bad Elizabethan, combined in a “ Trouba- 
dour” grouping. In fact, the building is a design of 1830, not 
of 1860; and yet, because it was jauntily dashed-in in the Indian 
ink perspectives, the wise judges gave to it its little-deserved 
pre-eminence. Close to it are the ocular evidences of the mis- 
carriage of justice. Mr. Pownall reproduces a rather stately 
Hotel de Ville, with some Italianizing features. Mr. Crossland’s 
design is a rich and very carefully studied composition, in which 
good use has been made of those foreign elements which our 
younger architects have incorporated into their system. But 
there are points in the design open to criticism, and we should 
imagine that its execution would have been very costly; and 


so would have been that of the still better conception of ° 


Messrs. Norman Shaw and W. E. Nesfield—a very artistic 
work in the same style. We cannot leave this proposed build- 
ing without calling attention to the picturesqueness of the 
groined open loggia which occurs at the ground story. Simpler, 
cheaper, and better proportioned than all, there is the design 
in Italian Gothie which bears Mr. Truefitt’s name. Mr. 
Truefitt is an architect who so often provokes us by hiding 
the real talent which he possesses under a mask of eccentricity, 
that we are the more glad to be able to point to a work of his in 
the conception of which there is nothing to abate from our praise. 
Most judiciously, considering the destination of the building, he 
subordinates the group to one bold quadrangular mass under a 
single roof; and in that pile he relies upon proportion rather 
than ornament, for his effect. Indeed, the one conspicuous 
decorative feature is a well-composed arcade of windows, in- 
tended, of course, to give light to the Courts. Otherwise the 
building is very plain. The difficulty as to the opening of Gothic 
windows is met by making all the windows square-headed and 
untraceried, those of the arcade having solid tympana of an acute 
form recessed. ‘The boldness of the nook-shafts preserves the 
Gothic features all through. The weakest feature in the design 
is the steeple, but, as that stands detached, it might have been 
omitted or altered ad libitum. With this excellent design un- 
noticed, and Mr. Allom’s nightmare so highly rewarded, our 
architects may be excused if their hearts misgive them as to the 
results of competition. 

The specimens exhibited of the Cambridge Town Hall competi- 
tion are not numerous enough to enable us to take up tha- 
strangely mismanaged affair. But the selections which are dist 
played in Conduit-street of the competition for a Roman Catholic 
church at Cork carry out the same sad tale. At that compe- 
tition, Messrs. Hadfield and Goldie—a firm which is chiefly repre- 
sented in its ecclesiastical phase by its second member—carried off 
the first prize with a design which is here exhibited. Yet the 
church is being built by Mr. E. W. Pugin, who likewise shows 
his edifice, which is in the course of construction. Both are 
churches of the same general size and character, and we are 
bound to say that of the two we prefer Mr. Pugin’s. Still, 
Mr. Goldie’s is the building as it went in for competition, and 
Mr. Pugin’s is the design carefully prepared in his study after the 
competition had been overruled ; so there is no fair comparison 
between the two, while Mr. Goldie’s is quite sufficiently good to 
have entitled him to wear what he had won, and to amend it in 
the course of the actual building. Both these gentlemen 
frequently re-appear in the two exhibitions. Mr. Pugin has 
clearly formed his style upon a study of the outline of large town 
churches in Germany, carried out with a free reproduction of 
the details of the Middle Pointed of England. The consequence 
is, that he produces rather stately masses, but runs a con- 
siderable risk of falling into mannerism. For example, there 
are in the Architectural Exhibition no less than three specimens 
of churches composed of a nave with aisles, out of which grows 
an unaisled apsidal choir, with pedimented windows rising above 
the parapet line. This is a good form for occasional use, but if 
it is always to be repeated, it becomes a stage trick. .Mr. 
Pugin’s fagade of a new church at Dublin, in the Royal 
Academy, is his best design, as it «xhibits a very original treat- 
ment of the hipped roof in connexion with an ecclesiastical 
composition. Out of Mr. Goldie’s different productions, we 
would select for praise the exterior of his church at Phisboro, 
near Dublin, and the interior cast end of a new church at 
Lanark, which are both shown in Trafalgar-square—in the latter 
of which he is very happy in combining architectural composition 
with an ample space for mural painting. 

Anglican ecclesiastical architecture isstrongly represented at both 
Exhibitions. Mr. Burges (A.E.) contributes photographed eleva- 
tions and plan of the cathedral which he has sent out to Brisbane, 
the capital of the new colony of Queensland. ‘The building may 
be somewhat large for a new colony to complete, but it is not too 
grandiose for it to contemplate, while its whole conception is 
consistent with that system of gradual erection which was the 
rule of all the old cathedrals, inclusive of Cologne and West- 
minster. ‘The plan is simple, yet minster-like, exhibiting an 
aisled nave of six bays, with a saddle-beck steeple at one angle, 
spacious transepts, and an apsidal choir, with side chapels like- 
wise apsidal. ‘Ihe style adopted is a modification, suitable to a 
semi-tropical climate, of that somewhat stern and massy but 
dignified early French which has come into fashion, variously 
combined with features of Italian Gothic, under the influence of 
our younger generation of Gothic architects, Messrs. Butterfield, 
Burges, Street, Bodley, Clutton, &c. The upper story of the 
building—a combination of a circular clerestory externally, and 
a bold triforium inside, carried round the whole church upon 
a uniform design—deserves great praise; and the way in which 
the barrel mo surmounts it shows careful study. Mr. Burges 
in this design fully maintains the reputation he gained both by 
his Cathedral for Lille and the Memorial Church at Constanti- 
nople—a building which we are glad to say is now to be 
commenced in earnest, on a somewhat reduced scale, but in 
accordance with the motif of the prize drawings. 


Mr. Slater's large church at Basseterre, St. Kitts, in the 
West Indies—of which a drawing, showing the interior, is given 
at Conduit-street—is actually completed and in use, while, 
as we have said, the church at Brisbane is only in design; 
and so its already assured success, material and artistic, 
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may well be assumed to raise it toa level with the more am- 
bitious but less certain tender for Australia. The two 
buildings are excellent specimens of the two “manners” of 
treating Gothic architecture which distinguish its most emi- 
nent professors at this moment. Mr. Burges, as we have seen, 
leans to the early French. Mr. Slater, on the other hand, 
while—as we have observed in some of his latest designs—he 
recognises and adopts many of the distinctive features of that 
method, has yet founded his style upon that Middle English 
period in which Pugin, Carpenter, and Mr. Scott in his earlier 
days studied. Both at Basseterre and Brisbane, climate had 
to be considered; but in the latter case other enemies had to be 
providedagainst—the earthquakeand the tornado; though happily 
the white ant is not to be dreaded. So, while at Brisbane the 
solid pier, the complicated triforium, the barrel roof of the 
minster arrest attention, at Basseterre the pillars are light and 
of an English form, there is no clerestory at all, the arch windows 
are adapted to jalousies, and, as the key to the whole plan, the 
wooden roofing is chiefly conspicuous for its range of boldly-braced 
tie-beams. The construction is effective from its very simplicity, 
and seems to be well adapted to produce that combination of 
elasticity and compactness which is the best preservative against 
the building being blown or shaken down. Though transepts 
are shown on the plan, yet the constructional requirements 
have induced the architect to carry on the arcade and roofing to 
the apse. On the whole, Mr. Slater has succeeded, out of very 
simple materials and at a moderate cost, in producing an effective 
composition. 

Mr. Street, a leader in the Franco-Italian method, has the 
opportunity of displaying his style in two new churches in 
Oxford (A.E.), and at Cowley, in the neighbourhood of the same 
city (R.A.), and in a picturesque group of his new church and 
buildings—including a still unbuilt steeple—at Boyne Hill (A.E.); 
for we treat as worse than nothing a very bad water colour of the 
interior of the last church, by a lidy’s hand, at the Academy. 
The two churches are very like each other, both in their 
general plan and their details—rather too like, indeed, for 
although the mould they are struck in is an undeniably good one, 
it ought not to be worn out. Both are emphatically solid, both 
possess a broad nave, low aisles, short round pillars, with bold 
foliaged capitals and square abaci, a wooden nave roof, transepts, 
and a groined apsidal chancel ; but at Oxford, the steeple, with 
massive broach of stone, and huge open lights, is placed at the 
crossing, while at Cowley it stands less characteristically at the 
west end. The coved nave roof, as well as the broad deep rear- 
arch of the Oxford clerestory, are superior to the more common- 
place features of the other church. But Cowley is superior in the 
respond, with which the nave arcade terminates, instead of the 
Jast arch dying aw yf in the wall, as it more awkwardly does at 
Oxford. ‘The two long wide lancets of the i story in the 
jattery example, and the bold pyramidal-headed spire lights, 
likewise bear off the bell. 

We much wish that Mr. Scott had given us the 
of judging of his great churches at Haley Hill and Doncaster ; 
but he only appears at the Exhibition with the amended designs 
for the Foreign Office, and with some framed prints out of various 

eriodicals, while at the Academy his name does not even appear. 
oneaster Church altogether, and Haley Hill for the most part, 
belong to the pure English method. 


Non nostrum est tantas pueri componere lites 


between the two sections of Gothic architecture. Mr. Ruskin on 
one hand, and Messrs. Freeman, Parker, and Denison on the 
other, are stout and indefatigable athletes at the extremity of 
either wing. As time runs on, we believe that absolute victory 
will not rest with either party, but that out of their contentions 
will be produced some new commonsense style suited to our age 
and circumstances. 

Mr. Wigley’s clever church, tendered at the Cork competition, 
is aspecimen of Italian Gothic unmitigated—a style which we 
do not think will ever be acclimatized in these islands. 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, in his Military Chapel at Warleigh (R.A.), 
attempts to combine Romanesque forms with details borrowed 
from Italian and the later Roman. We cannot think that his 
success would justify a repetition of the experiment. For 
example, he employs that most ungraceful of all forms—the fa!se 
upper capital which was produced in the corrupt areuated 
Roman, by breaking up the continuous entablature of trabeated 
architecture. Mr. T. fr. Wyatt's church at ‘Vottenham Park con- 
tains some rather pretty features. The West end of Llandaff 
Cathedral, as to be restored by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon 
(R.A.), is hung too high for proper inspection. It shows the 
carefully studied new South-west tower in rich First Pointed. 

The number of new country houses is, of course, so large aa 
to excuse us from anything like a review of them. Only we may 
notice that in his new houses at Taverham Hall, Norfolk, and 
Hemsted Park, Kent, Mr. D. Brandon has produced picturesque 
repetitions of that mixed style—sometimes called Elizabethan, 
and sometimes Jacobean—which, whatever may be its artistic 
truth, has certainly a pleasurable association with the red brick 
and the green scenery of England. We do not despair of seeing 
this style contributing its share to the future development of 
British architecture. Mr. Teulon’s re-casting of Elvetham Hall, 
Norfolk, attempts new combinations, Exuberance is the danger 
which this architect must have in view. The Royal Academy's 
gold medal for the present year has been adjudicated to Mr, 


George for a Gothic Metropolitan Hotel, and the successful 
student has very naturally displayed the results of his prowess at 
both Exhibitions. We are delighted at the challenge thrown 
down to the cavillers. A good plan and plenty of daylight are 
the two essential features of an hotel, as much as they are 
of a country house, and there is no more reason that they 
should not be found where the visitor pays his bill than in 
the place where his visit is at the cost of his entertainer. Weshould 
be surprised if Mr. George’s design would be proved deficient in 
these accommodations if compared with that vast block of com- 
oe Italian which overhangs Westminster Abbey, or with the 

otels shown at the Royal Academy—one of which, by Mr. 
Knowles, is being built close to the new Pimlico station, and 
the other, by Mr. Porter, is intended to grace the Strand. 
Messrs. Walton and Robson(R.A.), exhibit two sides of a street at 
Folkestone, rebuilt by them in parti-coloured brick. The block— 
which, fromits proximity tothe New Town Hall, affectsa mixed style 
—is not so successful as the opposite block of a kindof Germanizing 
Gothic. Another range of a simpler design by the same archi- 
tects (not exhibited), in a different part. of Folkestone, is still 
more successful. Messrs. Walton and Robson are also authors 
(A.E.) of some very clever buildings at Durham. Mr. F. 
W. Wilson, of Alnwick (A.E.), has a specialty for taking in 
hand the ugliest modern constructions, and, by slight alterations— 
a parapet here, a balcony there, and so on—converting them into 

icturesque masses of a style founded upon Gothic precedent. 

r. Sydney Smirke’s arcades, in coloured materials, designed 
for the new Horticultural Garden at South Kensington (R.A.), 
will, we dare say, look pretty when they are built. 

The most important architectural drawing at the Royal 
Academy is, undoubtedly, a very careful section, taken across the 
transept of the interior of St. Paul's as Mr. Penrose proposes 
to restore and decorate it, with the sanction of the Dean and 
Chapter and of a consulting Committee, of which Professor 
Cockerell and the late Sir Charles Barry were active members. 
As our readers probably know, the heavy organ sereen at St. 
Paul's has been pulled down, and the organ now stands over the 
stalls, in the centre of the north side of the choir. But these 
changes are only the instalment of further works of decoration. 
The church, if unbroken from east to west, would lose in its 
apparent length; and so, in accordance with precedent, an open 
columnar sereen of rich marble is to span the entrance of the 
choir, with an effect similar to that of Mr. Sceott’s screen 
of wood and metal at Ely. The stalls will then be massed 
in the three western arches of the choir, anda spacious sanctuary 
provided eastward. But the most important improvement 
of this end of the Cathedral will be the erection, in the 
now somewhat shabby apse, of a soaring and enriched baldachino, 
surmounting the altar, and nobly terminating the long vista 
of the entire with a feature at once dignified and appro- 
priate. But the project does not end with the re-arrangement of 
the choir. As is well known from the Parentalia of the younger 
Wren, the great architect, who came in during his day for even 
more than an architect’s usual share of disappointment and 
snubbing, had conceived the grand idea of decorating the church 
ntenaiie, and specially the cupola, with that imperishable 
material, mosaic of the Roman kind—i.e., of numerous minute 
tessere collectively composing the pictures. This was new, and 
it was foreign, and it was dear; and so the wiseacres of his time 

referred to daub the dome with those sprawling grisailles of 

ir J. Thornhill, in the renovation of which Mr. Parris has 
expended so much unnecessary labour. Now, happily, the 
architect, acting under Dean Milman’s inspirations, purposes to 
introduce mcsaic both in the cupola and in appropriate spaces all 
over the Cathedral. The design at the loutes is, of course, 
intended pour fixer les idées, and should not therefore be too 
minutely criticised, particularly as it comes recommended by the 
honesty of its execution—a measured section and not a flowery 
architectural draftsman’s interior, with impossible atmospheric 
effects, and picturesque females lounging about in bright gowns 
at convenient points. We wish, however, that the artist had not 
been so chary in the promise he gives of painted glass. The 
Churches of All Saints, Margaret-street, and St. Vincent de 
Paul, at Paris, both show how well glass painting and mural 
pictures may be allied; while Messrs. Clayton and Bell’s painted 
windows in the recently restored Church of St. Michael’s Corn- 
hill, are conclusive of the possibility of combining that species of 
decoration with Italian architecture. In dignity of design and 
harmony of colour these windows stand first of all which have 
been executed in England of late years. 

Mr. Holman Hunt's picture, separately exhibited, of the 
Disputing in the Temple, only comes within our present subject 
in so far as the architecture of the Temple is represented there ; 
and we merely refer to it to point out the oversight which the 
artist has, we think, committed in importing Oriental forms into 
Herod's Temple, which, as we gather from Josephus, was built of 
the Corinthian order, and no doubt in a fulsome imitation of the 
style then fashionable at Rome. ‘The Royal Academy contains 
several indications of the improvement which has taken place in 
the designs for sepulchral monuments. Mr. Street’s cenotaph to 
Major Hodson, destined for Lichfield Cathedral, is a vigorous 
modification of the old ‘high tomb” skilfully adapted to contain 
illustrative sculpture. Mr. Philip’s cast of the bronze recumbent 
efligy which is to ornament Dr. Mill’s tomb at Ely, is worthy of 
praise, both from the fidelity of the likeness and the religious 
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tone of the composition ; and in the casts of Mr. Theed’s “‘ Works 
of Mercy,” adorning Mr. Scott's tomb of the Duchess of Giou- 
cester, at Windsor, we welcome the opening of a new line of art, 
to which our sculptors would do well to habituate themselves. 

Mr. Armitage’s sketch of the fresco of Our Lord and the 
Apostles, with which he proposes to paint the conch of the apse 
at the Roman Catholic sachs (in Romanesque architecture) at 
Islington, is an ambitious undertaking in face of Mr. Dyce’s 
magnificent composition at Margaret-street. Without instituting 
comparisons, we may say that Mr. Armitage treats the subject 
with great judgment, grouping the Apostles by twos, so as to fill 
his space with three groups on each side of the central figure. 
Their pose is dignified, without being stiff. 

Upon the whole, we think well of the Architectural Exhibitions 
of the year. To be sure, their show of the Italian and Classical 
styles is not striking, with the exception of the St. Paul’s 
interior ; but to this loss we are hardened by frequent recur- 
rence. In Gothic there is more grain in proportion to the 
chaff than we have sometimes beheld; while we notice with 
pleasure the gradual growth of plans and measured drawings. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL XIMENES.* 


ik is very natural that all sects and parties should like to 
write the history of their own heroes. Even where the 
history they have to relate has been anticipated, they hope to be 
able to give the peculiar colouring which will show the initiated 
that everything is regarded in the right light. Cardinal Ximenes 
is so eminent a prelate of the Romish Church that persons of that 
communion may easily conceive that the task of writing his bio- 
graphy should belong to them. Otherwise there seems very little 
reason why this new life of the Cardinal should have been written 
in German or translated into English. Romish readers will have 
the satisfaction of finding every act of Ximenes extolled, and 
every trait of his character commended ; but their pleasure will be 
damped by having to search for these treasures of orthodox opinion 
in one of the dullest and worst-written books that have ever been 
put together. It is only fair to say, however, that neither the 
author nor the translator seems to suppose that the value of the 
book consists in its being readable. Its special merit is con- 
sidered to lie in its correction of the errors of Protestant writers, 
and Mr. Dalton is especially anxious to have it accepled as an 
antidote to Prescott. But the particulars in which Prescoit 
is shown to have been wrong are very few and unimportant, 
and the evidence that is brought to expose him is not 
very convincing. After this mass of dull composition has 
been launched at him, Prescott remains very much as 
he was. The attack is, indeed, of a kind which is familiar 
to all who are versed in criminal trials. ‘The clearest proofs 
are brought to show that a prisoner has stolen a pocket-handker- 
chief, but one of the witnesses has carelessly deposed that the 
prisoner wore a red neck-tie at the time of the theft. The 
prisoner starts into the wildest rage, and, calling on heaven to 
chastise the perjurer, offers to bring irresistible evidence to show 
that he never had a neck-tie nearer to red than a deep pink. It 
is as well that every departure from truth should be instantly 
corrected, and it is as well that a witness should be forced to be 
accurate even on points that are wholly immaterial, but the Court 
and the jury naturally consider the defence as almost a complete 
waste of time. So we cannot say that there is no statement of 
Prescott’s which might not have been rendered more precise if 
his attention had been drawn to the arguments and evidence of 
these Romish critics ; but the statements he need have corrected 
are of about as much importance as the description of a 

risoner’s neck-tie. There would, indeed, be very little to edify 
Romish readers in this new biography, except so far as the 
penance of unusual dulness tends to edification, were it not that 
there are two elaborate episodes introduced into the work specially 
adapted to their tastes. The one contains a defence of the part 
taken by Ximenes in working the Inquisition, and the other a 
parallel between Queen Isabella and our Queen Elizabeth very 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Like most theological controversialists, the producers of this 
book have no notion what is the point they want to establish. 
Their arguments are alternately directed to show that the In- 
quisition was a very good thing, and that therefore Ximenes was 
quite right to make the most of it—and that it was a very ques- 
tionable thing, but that its evils flowed from the intervention of 
the secular authorities in religious matters, and that therefore 
Ximenes is to be excused. There are also furious bursts of sub- 
sidiary argument to prove that the Inquisition was not always, 
and at all places, as black as it has been painted—that two 
thousand Jews were not burnt in one year, but in two or three 
years, and so forth. It is quite right to show this, if it can be 
shown; the most trifling piece of historical accuracy is worth 
having, but corrections of this kind are very trifling. Ifonly a 
score of Jews had been burnt or beheaded for persisting in 
Judaism, that would have been quite enough to raise the only 
question that is really important—the question whether it 1s 
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right to burn Jews for being Jews. The main position that Dr. 
Hefele, the German author of this book, seeks to establish is that 
the Spanish Inquisition was something essentially different from 
the old ecclesiastical Inquisition, and that the new form of the 
clerical tribunal was upheld, if not invented, by the Spanish 
sovereigns as a means of reducing the power of the nobles. 
Unquestionably, the Inquisition was so worked in Spain as to 
terrify the aristocratic opponents of the Crown, and was 
employed as a political engine no less than as an instrument 
for the promotion of orthodoxy. Many of the Popes disapproved 
of the enormities which characterized its action, and the mere 
fact that it was so peculiarly Spanish serves to connect it with 
the history of a particular country. It is also very probable 
that Ximenes, who at so many points of his chequered career 
was baffled and tormented by his enemies among the nobility, 
saw with pleasure that he held in his hands a weapon that 
would ultimately reduce them to the insignificant and powerless 
— they occupied within half a century after his death. 

ut all this, though historically curious, is no defence of 
the Inquisition. If we think it wrong to burn Jews, 
we cannot think it right to burn them beeause their torments may 
indirectly tend to keep refractory nobles in order. We may be sure 
that this was not the theory of the institution which presented 
itself to the mind of Ximenes, or to the minds of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The Spanish Inquisition grew out of the Conquest of 
Granada, when so many thousands of infidels were placed at the 
disposal of conquerors who believed it to be a duty to bring 
these infidels into the fold of the Church by every means in their 
power. When the Inquisition was set in motion, it was dis- 
covered that it indirectly had political tendencies of a very de- 
sirable nature ; but no impartial person can believe that it was 
originally a political contrivance. Queen Isabella and Cardinal 
Ximenes had no kind of doubt that it was not merely allow- 
able, but incumbent on them, to persecute? All their contem- 
poraries, and almost all their successors in the next generation, in 
every European country, thought so too. Toleration was not 
rejected, because it was not dreamed of. The Inquisition has 
earned a bad name, not because it rested on a principle that was 
only locally recognised, but because its cruelties were excep- 
tionally cruel, and because it continued its operations down to a 
time when, elsewhere, the doctrines of toleration had gained 
some slight footing. 

The real defence of the Inquisition and of Ximenes is that per- 
secution is a very logical and reasonable thing. If we could be 
—_ sure that our theological opinions are right, and that to 
think as we dois necessary for salvation, there would be no reason 
why we should not prevent dissentients from inflicting the 
greatest of all evils on the society around us—that of teaching 
men to think differently from what we do. If we were in 
authority, we should very properly use that authority to secure 
the unanimity we think indispensable, and, if we interfered at all, 
we had better interfere effectually. The Inquisition merely 
carried a logical process to its extremest consequences—it did 
thoroughly what others did feebly and partially. Dr. Johnson, 
who, in conversation at least, never shrank from consequences, 
upheld the duty of persecuting, in language which would go far 
to justify the Inquisition ; and, if his premisses are but accepted, 
his conclusion is irresistible. Toleration has come into fashion, 
so far as it prevails, because these premisses are not accepted in 
Western Europe. Inquiry has lessened our confidence in our- 
selves. We will not undertake to say that our theological 
opinions are absolutely right, and still less will we undertake to 
say that no one can be saved who does not think as we do. If 
pt) ney ig we should be much more certain that our victims 
suffered than that we were in the right in our view of religious 
truth. This thought would never have occurred to any 
Christian at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The notion 
of holding as truth that which is true in the main would never have 
entered his mind. It is intellectual activity exercised in very 
various directions, coupled with a large intercourse between 
heathen and Christian nations, that has made us hold different 
views on these matters from those entertained by our forefathers. 
We may also add that we are pene affected by a kind of 
criticism which springs rather from feeling than logic. There 
seems to us something strangely inconsistent, and even grotesque, 
in burning men_because oe | will not believe in the Author of 
the Sermon on the Mount. It is our altered habits of thinking 
that have made us perceive the inconsistency, and not the incon- 
sistency that has altered our habits of thinking. But, now we 
perceive it, we cannot fail to be influenced by it. 


Historical parallels are generally as foolish in their aim as 
they are inexact in their details, and the parallel which Dr. 
Hefele draws between Isabella and Elizabeth is no exception 
to the rule. It is amere piece of partisan glorification. Isabella 
and Elizabeth are said to be wonderfully alike, except that 
Isabella was a Catholic, and everything she did was pe while 
Elizabeth was a Protestant, and everything she did was bad. 
Those only who are acquainted with the imbecilities that feed 
the vanity of religious rivals are likely to do justice to Dr, 
Hefele, and acknowledge that in this historical parallel he does 
not fall much below the level of partisan writing. If it were 
worth while to compare the two Queens, most persons would be 
inclined to say that the character of Isabella, as an individual, 
was purer and nobler. But Elizabeth played an infinitely more 
difficult part, and had to act under much more adverse circum. 
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stances. If, however, we look, not at their character, but their 
policy, we ought in a great measure to judge them by the fruits 
they have left behind them. We can trace the influence of 
Isabella through all the subsequent history of Spain, and the 
influence of Elizabeth through all the subsequent history of 
England. We must be prepared to say whether we think Spain 
or England the best before we can pronounce between Isabella 
and Elizabeth. Catholics may be convinced that the balance is 
immeasurably in favour of the country that ultimately settled into 
a state of gloomy and orthodox stagnation. But those who 
prefer heretical activity cannot possibly come to the same con- 
clusion. Like many arguments, the argument of this historical 
parallel is really addressed only to those who are sure to agree 
with it. It is not so much an effort of reason as an act of faith 
to accept it. 

Although substantial justice is done to Ximenes by Prescott, 
and the account given of him by the American historian has all 
the merits that attach to lucid and agreeable narration and a 
calm and honest judgment, the separate biography of the great 
Cardinal deserves to be written by a very different biographer 
from Dr. Hefele. Ximenes was as good a specimen of a priest 
wielding temporal authority as the world ever saw. He had 
the defects which usually attach to all ecclesiastical governors, 
because ecclesiastical governors usually consider them to be 
virtues. But he had all the good points of a thoroughly religious 
ruler. He was scrupulously honest, he reformed the clergy, he 
trembled before no opposition, he did not seek any private ends. 
He was emphatically a good man. He was also a very able man, 
clear in his judgment and tenacious of his purpose. The strong 
efforts he made to befriend the hapless Indians after they were 
seized on as the prey of the merciless discoverers of the New 
World, can never be forgotten by those who mourn over the 
saddest story of modern times. If Ximenes had lived, and had 
thwarted the opposition of his enemies in the King’s Council, 
America might have escaped the curse of slavery. Such a man 
deserves to be a familiar name not only to Catholics but to Pro- 
testants, and his character is sure to win the admiration of all 
impartial persons of every creed and every nation. Tie very 
poorest tribute that could be paid to his memory is the compila- 
tion of such a work as that which Mr. Dalton has thought it a 
pious duty to translate for the benefit of English Romanists. 


MAGINN’S SHAKSPEARE PAPERS,* 


HE Shakspeare Papers, by the late Dr. Maginn, justly 

— when first published, well merited republica- 
tion. Though written for the day, there is stuff in them for 
the morrow. Vigorous in style, well-informed with learning, 
and original in thought, they were buried in their original 
receptacles amid heaps of occasional or inferior matter which 
need not and will not attain to resurrection. Throughout the 
eight Essays now collected, are visible the traces of an active 
and pleasant fancy, shrewd observation, and easy though forcible 
eloquence. For their opulence of illustration, their sound and 
curious lore, and their critical justice and acumen, they may 
challenge comparison with the Lssays of the English Opium- 
eater. 

Much of the best recent literature was originally periodical. 
Dryden embodied his best prose thoughts in his prefaces, having 
no reviews or magazines to absorb and remunerate them. Had 
he enjoyed these modern privileges, we should doubtless have 
received from him fewer execrable plays, and many more excel- 
lent papers on satire and poetry. Our book-shélves are now 
filled with reprints of what our forefathers were wont to call 
“Fugitive Pieces,” for being the first collector of which the 
name of Dodsley ought ever to be held in grateful remembrance. 
Mr. De Quincey published only one independent volume, and 
even of that some chapters first saw daylight in a Magazine. 
There are many brilliant chapters in Lord Macaulay’s History; 
but perhaps none of them are more so than many of his contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review. Southey’s review articles 
are often more original and always more entertaining than his 
Epics; and if a publisher were to think it a promising specula- 
tion to reprint the Remains of William Taylor of Norwich, he 
would abjure the rambling and imperfect History of German 
Po-try, and glean from the really valuable criticisms with which 
for years he enriched the Monthly and Annual Reviews. 

The name of William Maginn stands high on the roll of those 
who, from choice or quntenliing circumstances, wrote for the 
moment, but whodeserveto be remembered long afterithas passed 
away. For the functions of the critic and the essayist few men 
have been better or more variously accomplished. He was an 
excellent modern linguist, and a good if not a profound classical 
scholar. He had trodden—as his writings both in the volume 
before us and in the Prout Papers show—the by-ways as well as 
the highways of ancient literature; nor is there any consider- 
able author, French, Italian, Spanish, or German, with whom he 
does not occasionally betray acquaintance. In his own language, 
he wrote with a vigour and precision that prove him versed in 
the great models of it; nor, though he must often have written 
with the printer’s boy at his elbow, and amid the many distrac- 
tions of an irregular life—for, unfortunately, with him ‘ the maut’ 
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was too frequently ‘abune the meal’—are his pages ever de- 
formed by such inaccuracies of idiom as deface books more pre- 
tentious than these, his hastily composed papers. We could desire 
that the gentleman who drew up the brief memoir of Dr. 


_Maginn, prefixed to the Shakspeare Papers, had authenticated 


by his name what he has told of this versatile though eccentric 
person. He speaks with seeming authority, and we are ready 
to accept his statements; but we have no guarantee for them. 
Are they made on knowledge or on haermay F Of a scholar and 
writer so distinguished we should be glad to have a certified 
account. 

The following sketch, however, is authenticated. It was 
written by Dr. Maenish, “better known by his assumed signa- 
ture of the Modern Pythagorean :”— 

I dined to-day at the Salopian with Dr. . He is a most remark- 

able fellow. His flow of ideas is incredibly quick, and his articulation so 
rapid that it is difficult to follow him. He is altogether a person of vast 
acuteness, celerity of apprehension, and indefatigable activity of mind and 
body. His forehead is very finely developed, his or, of | language and 
ideality large, and his reasoning faculties excellent. His hair is quite grey, 
although he does not look more than forty. While conversing, his eye is never 
for a moment at rest: in fact, his whole body is in motion, and he keeps 
scrawling grotesque figures upon the paper before him, and rubbing them out 
again as fast as he draws them. He writes with vast rapidity, and can do so 
at any time. He speaks French, Italian, and German fluently ; these, toge- 
ther with a first-rate knowledge of Latin, Greek, and English, make him 
master of six languages. Had his genius, like Swift’s, been concentrated on 
separate works, instead of being squandered with wasteful prodigality in news- 
papers, magazines, &c., I have no doubt it would have been considered equally 
original wonderful. 
There is more to the same effect in the preface; but it is less 
graphic, and marred generally by false sentiment and fine writing 
—vices against which the subject of the anecdotes waged in- 
exorable war. 

As a commentator on Shakspeare, Dr. Maginn is a much more 
agreeable and instructive companion than the verbal critics, who 
do not always improve his text, and invariably quarrel with one 
another. We are indeed in a fair way of becoming as weary of 
the names of Collier and Dyce as our sires were of those of 
Steevens and Malone. Amid the present hubbub about the 
annotated folio, in which it is hard to say whether Bavius or 
Mevius be the more offensive, it is some relief to turn to a book 
apart from the dispute, and yet pertaining to Shakspeare. 

In the eight Essays now reprinted, the author analyses as many 
capital characters of Shakspeare. Falstaff leads off the goodly 
procession, and Iago closes it. The fat knight, in Dr. Maginn’s 
opinion, has suffered from detraction. He is not so selfish 
or depraved as he has been reported. He is a melancholy rather 
than a mirthful man—a seeming paradox, especially for those 
who derive their notions of him from the stage, of which Dr. 
Maginn disposes. But, first of all, he asserts Falstaff’s intellec- 
tual supremacy among his fellows, from Prince Hal to Francis 
the Tapster. ‘The Prince,” he says, ‘“‘may delude himself 
into the notion that he, the heir of England, with all the swell- 
ing emotions of soul that rendered him afterwards the conqueror 
of France, makes a butt of the ton of man that is his companion. 
The parts are exactly reversed. In the peculiar circle in which 
they live the Prince is the butt of the Knight.” In his court of 
“ princes, beggars, judges, swindlers, heroes, bullies, gentlemen, 
scoundrels, justices, thieves, knights, and tapsters,” Falstaff is 
lord paramount at least in two of the plays in which he appears, 

The character of Falstaff by Dr. Johnson is then dissected, 
and pronounced to be ‘false and unphilosophical.” He was 
thinking of his own rude companion, Savage, when he wrote about 
Falstaft and his sermon accordingly wanders widely from the 
text. From the charge of cowardice the knight had already been 
rescued by Maurice Morgan, and Ur. Maginn endorses the dis- 
charge; and as to-his being a thief and a glutton, he pertinently 
asks for the proofs of the libel. ‘Does he cheat the weak or 
prey upon the poor? does he terrify the timorous or insult the 
defenceless ?”” Dr. Maginn evidently considers the running u 
a long score with Mrs. Quickly for meat and drink and holland 
shirts merely as the ordinary peccadillo of a gentleman about 
town. Of gluttony he finds no traces—*a round paunch is no 
proof of gormandizing.” The parasites of the old comedy are 
universally thin and spare men. Neither is Falstaff, though he 
imbibes sack and sugar liberally, “ ever represented as drunk or 
even affected by wine.” At this rate, with so many of his com- 
monly imputed vices struck off, “ this Jew will prove a Christian 
by and by.” But it is not so, and the following passage will 
show the moral which Dr. Maginn, more justly than Dr. 
‘ Mer derives from the contemplation of “the Knight of the 

astle :”— 

He is a dissipated man of rank, with a thousand times more wit than ever 
fell to the lot of all the men of rank in the world. But he has ill played his 
cards in life. He grumbles not at the advancement of men of his own 
order; but the bitter drop of his soul overflows when he remembers how he 
and that cheeseparing Shallow began the world, and reflects that the starve- 
ling justice has lands and beeves, while he, the wit and the gentleman, is 
— and living from hand to mouth by the casual shifts of the day. 

e looks at the goodly dwelling and the riches of him whom he had once 80 
ey contemned, with an inward pang that he has scarcely a roof under 
which he can lay his head. The tragic Macbeth, in the agony of his Jast 


struggle, acknowledges with a deep despair that the things which should 
accompany old age—as honour, love, obedience, troops of friends—he must 
not look to have. The comic Falstaff says nothing on the subject; a 
the choice of such associates as Bardolph, Pistol, and the rest of that fol- 
lowing, he tacitly declares that he too has lost the advantages which should 
be attendant on years. No curses loud or deep have accompanied his festive 
career—its conclusion is not the less sad on that account; neglect, forgotten 
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friendships, services overlooked, shared pleasures unremembered, and fair 
occasions for ever gone by, haunt him, no doubt, as sharply as the conscious- 
ness of deserving universal hatred galls the soul of Macbeth. 


Falstaff— 


Never laughs. Others laugh with him or at him; but no laughter from him 
who occasions or permits it. He jests with a sad brow. The wit which 
he profusely scatters about is from the head, not the heart. Its satire is 
slight, and never malignant or affronting ; but still it is satirical and seldom 
joyous. It is anything but fun. Original genius and long practice have 
rendered it easy and familiar to him, and he uses it as a matter of business. 
He has too much philoso hy to show that he feels himself misplaced; we dis- 
cover his feelings by slight indications, which are, however, quite sufficient. 


“The melanchol Jaques,” in Dr. Maginn’s estimation, is less 
sad at heart than the mirth-moving Falstaff. He has begun life 


as a roué—thus much we know of him from the moralizing Duke; | 


and the contrast between the ardour of the chase and the worth- 
lessness of the game when run down, has filled him with much 

oetical philosophy, that comes, however, like Falstaff’s humour, 
rom the head rather than the heart. He is not soul-stricken in 
any material degree. He suffers, like Byron’s Harold, from satiety 
rather than from more grievous sorrow. He is put to it, when Rosa- 
lind taxes him with being “ a melancholy fellow,” to define where- 
fore he is so. “ Ihave,” he says, neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
nor the musician’s, nor the courtier’s, nor the soldier’s—but a 
melancholy of my own, compounded of many simples, extracted 
from many objects.” ‘ He is,” says his commentator, “ nothing 
more than an idle gentleman given to musing, and making invec- 
tives against the affairs of the world. His famous description of 
the seven ages of man is that of a man who has seen but little to 
complain of in his career through life... . All the characters 
in Jaques’s sketch are well taken care of .. . . such pictures of 
life do not proceed from a man very heavy at heart.” 

But if Jaques be not a truly melancholy, Romeo, according to 
Dr. Maginn, is a truly “unlucky” man. The fates conspire for 
him, but by some means or other he is for ever crossing their 
purposes :— 

In no respect, save that the families were at variance, was the mateh 
between him and Juliet such as not to afford a prospect of happy issue; and 
everything indicated the possibility of making their marriage a ground of 
reconciliation between their respective houses. Both are iired of the quarrel. 
Lady Capulet and Lady Montague are introduced, in the very first seene of the 
play, endeavouring to pacify t eir husbands; and when the brawl is over, 

aris laments to Juliet’s father that it is a pity persons of such honourable 
reckoning should have lived so long at variance. For Romeo himself old 
Capulet expresses the highest respect, as being one of the ornaments of the 
city; and after the death of Juliet, old Montague, touched by her truth and 
constancy, proposes to raise to her a statue of gold. 


The stages and development of Romeo's ‘ill-luck” are very 
gee traced; but for them we must refer our readers to 

r.Maginn. The following observation, however, we must ex- 
tract before we pass on to another Essay :— 

Haste is made a remarkable characteristic of Romeo, because it is at once 
the parent and the child of uniform misfortune. As from the acorn springs 
the oak, and from the oak the acorn, so does the temperament that inclines 
to haste predispose to misadventure; and a continuance of misadventure 
confirms the habit of haste. A man whom his rashness has made continually 
unlucky, is strengthened in the determination to persevere in his rapid move- 
ments ‘ the very feeling that the “run”’ is against him, and that it is of no 
use to think. In the case of Romeo, he leaves it all to the steerage of 
Heaven—i.e., to the heady current of his own passions; and he succeeds 
accordingly. 


Bottom the Weaver is the lucky man. He has contrived to 
win golden opinions from his neighbours, and as Mahomet 
accounted the conversion of his wife to Islam the greatest of his 
miracles, so the esteem of those with whom we dwell in contact 
is one of the rarest incidents in felicity. The proverb touches 
him not, that the potter has a grudge against the potter—on the 
contrary, he is lauded to the skies by his fellow-workmen. By 
universal assent on their part he is the handsomest, the most 
sweet-voiced, and wittiest man of his quarter in Athens. With 
him all goes well; without him the play, though chosen by Duke 
Theseus’ chamberlain, cannot proceed. They are undone, so long 
as Bottom is lost in the wood ; they are made men so soon as he 
returns to them, untranslated and relieved of the ass’s head. It 
is no wonder, and small blame to him, that he is a spoilt man— 
that he is overweening—that he would fain play Pyramus, Thisbe, 
and Lion, all and each, himself. His brother-craftsmen are not 
angered by his ge oer neither jealous of his gifts. If the 
thing were possible, he should, and welcome, roar, and speak small 
like a woman, and do it in Hercles’ vein. But it cannot be; not 
even Bottom can be sawn into quantities ; even he must be content 
to do one thing well. So confirmed is he in his good opinion of 
himself that, as Dr. Maginn remarks, “he never for a moment 
thinks there is anything extraordinary in the attentions of Titania. 
He takes the love of the Queen of the Fairies as a thing of course, 
orders about her tiny attendants as if they were so many ap- 

rentices at his loom, and dwells in Fairyland unobservant of 
its wonders, as quietly as he were stillin his workshop. Great is 
the courage and self-possession of an ass-head. Theseus would 
have bent in reverent awe before Titania. Bottom treats her as 
carelessly as if she were the wench of the next-door tapster. We 
have always trembled for Bottom. How would he have com- 
ported himself under reverse of fortune? What if the members 
of his ward had seen cause to change their opinion of him? 
What if Duke Theseus had hissed him in Pyramus, and so opened 
the eyes of Snout and Starveling? Dr. Maginn indeed assures us 
—and it is a comfortable thought—that ‘‘ we may be sure that as 
long as the noble race of the Bottoms continues to exist,the chances 


of extraordinary good luck will fall to their lot, while in the 
ordinary course of life they will never he unattended by the 
plausive criticism of a Peter Quince.” 

Place aux dames. We cannot afford, however, space for 
even an outline of the Essay on Shakspeare’s “ Ladies— 
Lady Macbeth.” Shakspeare’s ‘“‘Women”—we prefer that 
title to his “‘ Ladies”—have indeed been canvassed oftener and 
more successfully than his men; and the admirable work of 
the late Mrs. Jameson is, or ought to be, familiar to every stu- 
dent of Shakspeare. Dr. Maginn’s Essay begins with a survey 
of the share assigned to female characters in the Greek drama, 
and then passes in review the portraiture of women by Dante 
Tasso, Spenser, and Milton. Wide indeed is the interv 
between ancient and modern poetry in its treatment of women. 
The Greek wife—or rather housekeeper, for she was little better 
than a superintendent of slaves, passing from the kitchen to the 
still-room, from the laundry to the nursery—might furnish 
Aristophanes, Eupolis, and Cratinus with an occasional hint for 
comedy, but was useless to Sophocles or Aischylus. The Greek 
Heteera would have better helped the poet, but then her presence 
in plays sacred to Dionysus would have called forth the ire of 
every pious Conservative in Athens. “In the whole circle of 
extant Greek tragedy,” says our author, “there are but two 
women who can affect our nobler or softer emotions” —Antigone, 
the devoted daughter and faithful sister; Alcestis, the self-sacri- 
ficing wife. This is certainly a short allowance for thirty-three 
dramas. The women of the Greek stage are indeed generally little 
better than furies when they are not merely fools. And in no few 
of these plays the poet dispenses with the fair sex altogether, as in 
the Philoctetes—or assigns to them a subordinate position, as in 
the Suppliants, or the Seven against Thebes—or, with Euripides, 
makes oon the butt of vile reflections. The Helen of the Jliad 
and Odyssey is worth all the dramatic heroines of antiquity put 
together. She is full of kindly feminine impulses; she is truly 
penitent; she appears in the later poem like a spirit purified by 
the fires of purgatory. The world of female life and character 
was, however, so far as regards dramatic purposes, discovered 
by Shakspeare; and Dr. Maginn eloquently and truly states his 
exclusive claim to the new possession. 

We must now close this instructive little book. Brief as it is, 
it would have been improved had the tales which follow the 
Shakspeare Papers been omitted. They are without merit, as 
well as uncharacteristic of their author. But for collecting and 
putting into so convenient a form, the “ pictures grave and gay ” 
of certain plays and characters of our national bard, we are 
grateful to the editor, who has consulted well for the public, and 
well also for the reputation of his departed friend. 


BURKE’S VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES.* 


{ ENEALOGY is asirange subject. We do not merely mean 
in the stemmata quid faciunt aspect of the moralist, but in 
the practical results of the pride of birth upon historical truth. 
Juvenal might have spared both his general question and his par- 
ticular instance. At Rome, of all places in the world, the 
stemmata did a great deal. There, at least, hereditary descent 
was a reality. The man who inherited, not a string of shifting 
and meaningless titles, but the name of a long line of famous 
ancestors, enjoyed avery practical bequest. From generation to 
generation the great Roman families passed on the same line of 
policy, the same peculiar gifts, the same virtues, and the same 
vices. There are, perhaps, a dozen Quinti Tabii and a dozen 
Appii Claudii famous in Roman history, but we know perfectly 
well beforehand what will be the course of each particular 
Quintus Fabius or Appius Claudius. Juvenal tells us that the 
Decii were Plebeians; and so they were, but Plebeian in the days 
of Decius, and Plebeian in the days of Juvenal, meant two quite 
different things. And that very house supplied as strong a case as 
any of the reality of a Roman pedigree. The Jounser Decius 
might possibly not have devoted himself for the Roman people if 
his father had not done so before him. The Roman government, 
in its days of glory, was a true aristocracy—the reality of that of 
which a mere nobility is the imitation. Probably such an aris- 
tocracy is utterly impossible in any modern, especially in any 
monarchical State. Something like it existed at Venice and at 
Berne, but never in France or in England. A modern nobility is 
necessarily shifting—it cannot get rid of more or less of con- 
nexion with wealth. A poor noble may be just as noble as 
a rich one, but he cannot keep up the same place before the 
eye of the world, At Rome, the proudest patrician might be 
the poorest, and might be chosen Consul none the less for his 
poverty. And again, the noblest Roman really succeeded direetly 
to nothing but his name—no hereditary Senate was ready to 
receive him. He was obliged to do something himself to keep 
up the credit of his fathers. The way to the curule chair was of 
course easier to him than to the novus homo, but it was anything 
but a matter of course. Even while the high magistracies were 
most rigidly confined to patrician occupants, the people had at 
least a choice between the different ees ys candidates. The 
oung Fabius or Scipio started in life with a great nny 4 
had every stimulus to exertion; but without exertion 
could not get on. The descendant of great men was bound to 
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be a great man. If himself he did not become one, he was dis- 
graced in the eyes of his fellow-citizens. 

Under such a system there were, in old Rome, very few vicis- 
situdes of families. The old Roman families lasted as long as 
old Rome lasted. From the beginning to the end of the Republic 
we trace the same illustrious names. Many of them go on, in a 
certain disguise, far into the days of the Empire—some possibly 
even longer still. Where poverty and wealth were of little 
moment, and where adoption was a legal and religious reality, 
a family once illustrious could hardly become extinct or obscured. 
New families, indeed, might and did rise, but they did not thrust 
out the old ones—they merely seated themselves beside them. The 
plebeian nobility, in truth, was as real—perhaps in some cases as 
ancient—as the patrician. Meczenas, in his Etruscan home, was 
the “ Tyrrhena = progenies”—at Rome he was a simple 
plebeian knight. It is very different with a great family in 
modern times, above all in England. There is no religious 
consecration of a rank to which the Sovereign’s pleasure can 
raise any man. Hereditary succession gives to one man in a 
family certain hereditary powers; but his children are legally 
commoners, his grandchildren are practically so. There is no 
legal power of adoption. Wealth is necessary, if not for the 
nominal rank, at least for the practical position. The position 
of an English peer is utterly unlike that of a Roman patrician. 
The thing most like the latter would be, if there were no House 
of Lords, but a House of Commons chosen by universal suffrage 
from among descendants of peers only. 

The English noble, then, is subject to all sorts of vicissitudes. 
If his direct heir fails, he cannot supply his place, and his honours 
become extinct. He may leave his property to a sham represen- 
tative who assumes his name, but he cannot alter the succession 
to his peerage. A Roman whohad no son gould make one—one 
whom law and religion, if not nature, thoroughly put into a son’s 
position. Andif he did not—if a particular family became extinct 
—provided theGens continued to exist, nothing was lost. The gods 
were as well pleased with the offerings of one Cornelius as with 
thoseof another; but an Englishtitle may easily fail, whilehundreds 
of legitimate male descendants of the same stock are flourishing 
hard by. Intruth, a very strict law of hereditary succession, such 
as ahereditary peerage involves, goes a great way to sap the real 
family feeling. Again, an English noble may lose his wealth, and 
by losing it may find himself in the most awkward and ano- 
malous of all positions. The practical mind of the fifteenth 
century realized this truth, anda duke who had become very 

oor was unduked by Act of Parliament. Toa Roman, as we 
fips said, wealth and poverty were of comparatively little 
moment. Look, for instance, at the famous tale of L. Quinctius 
Cincinnatus. No tale has ever been more completely misunder- 
stood. When American patriots built a city and called it Cincinnati, 
they hardly knew that they were commemorating one of the 
bitterest of oligarchs. They had, doubtless, visions such as are 
sometimes really carried out in their own country, of a plain 

lebeian farmer chosen to be Governor of the State, or even 

resident of the Union. ‘ From the plough,” says some poet 
or other, ‘rose her Dictators.” Of course the tale of Cincin- 
natus proves no such thing; but it does prove that a Roman 
noble could fall to the plough without at all losing his position. 
Lucius Quinctius at the plough-tail was as proud a patrician as 
Lucius Quinctius in the Senate-house. Neither in his own eyes 
nor in those of his countrymen was he in the least fallen from his 
old estate. His accidental poverty in no way disqualified him 
for the highest offices. An English Duke who had lost his 
estate would hardly take to tilling a forty-shilling freehold, but 
if he did so, he would certainly give up all hopes of leading the 
House of Lords. 

In the case of a peerage, vicissitudes of families at once strike 
us. Inthe case of rich commoners, they happen continually 
without the world at large observing them. England contains 
multitudes of families, by any title or 
precedence, which, as Mr. Hallam says, would, anywhere but in 
England, be looked upon as noble. The people of highest rank 
in a county are by no means always the oldest families in the 
county. e plain Squire can often show a longer pedigree than 
the Duke. Such families are of course thought much of in their 
own neighbourhoods, and but little of anywhere else. But their 

osition, great or small, practically rests entirely upon wealth. 
Pet wealth go—let the family no longer be in a position to pro- 
vide magistrates, sheriffs, and county members—and a long pedi- 
gree will do very little for the falling house. The old family 
sinks out of sight, and the local worship settles itself in a few 
generations as the new family which takes 
its place. Or, again, it may happen that the estate may in the 

common order of succession, come round to some distant kinsman 
sunk, possibly, in the depth of poverty. This is, perhaps, really 
the truest vicissitude of any. 

Sir Bernard Burke, the author of the book which has led us 
into this train of thought, is not an historian, but herald. He 
knows, however, enough of history to abstain, when writing in 
his own person, from the more monstrous fictions of his profession. 
Perhaps no two persons are more thoroughly at daggers drawn 
than the real historian and the mere herald or genealogist. To 


the historian, the boasts of family pride are half pure fictions, half 
events of yesterday. He may respect the peerage as a political 
institution, but he cannot shut his eyes to the fact that most 
families to be found in the existing peerage are very modern. 
Even Howards and Percies are comparatively recent, and we 


believe that no real Percy exists in the peerage. There is an 
Ear! of Leicester, but his name is not De Montfort—a Duke of 
Norfolk, but his name is not Bigod—a Marquis of Salisbury and 
an Earl of Warwick, but neither of them is called Neville—a Duke 
and Earl of Northumberland and Earl Percy, but whose titles and 
whose Percydom are among the boons conferred by the illustrious 
House of Hanover. Whether any of these may, by some patched- 
up female succession, descend from the historic men of the same 
title, really matters very little. Once let in the principle of 
female descent, and anybody may be descended from anybody. 
The sentiment of descent can never be transferred to the 
spindle-side ; where the true family —s is strong, even 
the bastard son is felt to transmit the blood more truly 
than the legitimate daughter. As to the antiquity of mere 
esquires, when one hears of a preternaturally long succession in 
a house which has never risen or fallen—which has for centuries 
produced high sheriffs and silent county members, but nothing 
greater than high sheriffs and silent county members—one is dis- 

osed, with Charles II., to marvel at the singular (perhaps the 

appy) mediocrity of blood which hinders the procreation of 
either a wise man or a fool. Again, in both classes, the first 
business of the historian is commonly to knock away the inven- 
tions of the herald. Happily, family pride has commonly been 
so clumsy an inventor that very little historic knowledge is 
wanted to knock them away. When Mr. Bruce tells you Ee is 
a descendant of King Robert, it is enough to ask him why he is 
not King of Scots. When Mr. Huddleston, by a bolder flight, 
boasts of the blood of King £thelstan, you may send him to the 
Saxon Chronicle to get up the family relations of his childless 
ancestor. When we hear of a adie family looking for its 
patriarch in “ Sir John Ashburnham, who defended Dover Castle 
against William the Conqueror”’—or when you are asked to 
believe that King Cnut gave a certain horn to William Pusey— 
you have no occasion to turn to any book at all. The Sir, the 
John, the William, the Ashburnham, and the we Pe quite 
enough of themselves to stamp the stories as mythical. Sir 
Bernard Burke knows what he is about too well to give us any- 
thing of the sort. He may put them into his Peerage or his 
Landed Gentry, but there the people who send them to him are 
responsible for them. But we may remark that many of the 
** Vicissitudes ”’ he tells us of are merely instances of descendants 
of illustrious houses in the female line still existing in great 
obscurity. Very lowly people, it seems, have the Royal blood 
of the Plantagenet in their veins. Such facts are antiquarian 
curiosities, and no more. A male representative of any branch 
of the old Royal line would be, indeed, another matter, but the 
last real Plantagenet died a victim to the jealousy of Henry and 
Ferdinand. These obscure scions of Royalty can only trace 
their pedigree through a succession of female descents—that is, 
the sentiment of Koyal lineage is altogether lost. Undoubtedly, 
before the Act of bidet, some strange and unlooked-for 
state of things might actually have called one of these persons to 
the Throne; and so long, therefore, they might beof some practical 
importance. But now that everything is settled on the descen- 
dants of the Princess Sophia, an authentic descent from William 
the Conqueror, from Cerdic and from Woden, has become of 
very little value indeed. 


Sir Bernard Burke has gathered together a good many curious 
stories, some of which have more than an antiquarian interest. 
The history of the Martins of Connemara is really a romance, 
und amost sad one. Richard Martin, the animals’ friend, was 
lord of 192,000 acres, and “ had an approach from his gate-house 
to his hall of thirty miles in length.” He died at Boulogne, out 
of the way of his ereditors. His d-daughter, called the 
“Princess of Counemara,” was sold out in the Encumbered 
Estates Court, left-without a farthing in the world, and died in 
a sailing-vessel on her way to America with her husband, after 
a premature confinement without the help of surgeon or nurse. 
Some of the stories—as the well-known one of Theodore, King 
of Corsica—hardly come under the title, and savour somewhat 
of bookmaking. The Devonshire Theodore Palzologus is, we 
believe, apocryphal ; and we are rather amused with the reverence 
which Sir Bernard displays for what, with the exception of the 
last Constantine and his father, was one of the most contemptible 
of dynasties. ‘ Mighty indeed were these Paleologi—mighty 
in power, dignity, and renown.” The fault of overvaluing any- 
thing Byzantine is certainiy not common; but if Sir Bernard 
talks thus of Andronicus and John Paleologus, what would he 
say of the Basils and of John Zimiskes ? 

The book is eked out with a good deal of matter not exactly 
coming under the head of Vicissitudes of Families, but all bearing 
more or less on the author’s favourite pursuits. They often 
show a good deal of credulity, and one would like to see a few 
more references to contemporary writers. But if we insisted on 
such stern conditions, where would family history go altogether P 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE.* 


f tee novel originally appeared as one of those feuilletons 
which are favourite appendages to the lower class of popular 
newspapers ; and as these compositions do not often come out 
into the broad light of literary day, it was with some little 


* The Baddington Peerage: Who Wonand Who Wore it, By G, A, Sala, 
London; C, J, Skeet, 1860, 
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curiosity that we opened the Baddington Peerage. Mr. Sala 
pec ames min with something like an apology, that it appeared 
originally in that form, and pleads as a defence for reassuming 
the charge of it in its three-volume shape, that the — 
of the copyright had made up their minds to re-publish itin spite 
of his modest protests. It is in curious contrast with the 
ordinary type of novels. There are no characters; for though 
there are a number of curiously constructed names, like Minniver, 
Pollyblank, Tinctop, and so forth, to which many strange 
speeches and deeds are appended, there is no difference either in 
act or language between men and women, or between the Duchess 
and the beggar. ' All their conversations are carried on with the 
quaint, verbose, half-learned volubility with which the author 
writes in his own proper person ; so that if the inverted commas 
were removed, and all the paragraphs printed continuously, the 
acutest critic could not discover where the author ceased or 
the dramatis persone commenced. Where these uniformly- 
languaged characters get their equally uniform principles of 
action—unless it be from an exhaustive study of the Newgate 
Calendur—it is far more difficult to say. If they all talk Sala, 
they all act Jonathan Wyld or Fagin. Though the canvas 
is crowded with figures, and though the date of the 
story is the generation in which we live, there is not a 
decent man or woman among them. In the author’s eyes 
there are but two kinds of people in the world—those who are 
outwardly respectable and secretly commit murder, and those 
who do not commit murder, but are hideously debauched. The 
sixth and seventh commandments, between them, exhaust the 
nuances of society. Peers and Duchesses, soldiers and ollicials, 
druggists and artists—none of them escape from the all-embracing 
division. There are only two personages in the book whom the 
author seems to regard with any degree of favour, and who, for 
want of better candidates, may fill the place of hero and heroine. 
The hero is a penniless artist, who is first aided, then ruined, 
by the caprices of an unprincipled Duchess, and ends by taking 
to drink and drowning himself. The heroine is on the point of 
being married to the hero when she runs off, like Mr. Moddle, an 
hour before the wedding, in company with a disreputable Peer, 
and is last heard of living an equivocal life as a danseuse in 
Italy. This is the author's bright side of human nature. These 
are the personages on the description of whose beauties he 
lavishes al his powers, and for whom, if for any of his own 
creations, he would claim his readers’ sympathies. His darker 
side presents such every-day matters as forgeries, stabbings, 
pistollings, and poisonings. His idea of life is a violent exaggera- 
tion of that with which we are so familiar in the works of Mr. 
Dickens. That all evil is to be found in the upper, all good in 
the lower, stratum of society is the tenet of*both writers ; but 
the disciple improves upon his master by representing both as 
bad—the successful and wealthy being simple fiends, while the 
lower classes consist of those whom the fiends have driven or 
ensnared into debauchery. 

With this sombre view of English society, of course the 
resources of his art in the construction of a plot are limited. 
Anything like domestic incident is much too quiet for one whose 
whole world is vice or crime. We have no reason to complain 
of his giving way to the didact'c tendency of modern novelists. 
He makes no attempt to take us with guile, or to make us learn 
a moral lesson while we think we ar2 only whiling away a spare 
hour. There can be no question of pointing a moral where 
virtue leads to drunkenness and eoietls, and a succession of 
murders lead to wealth. In fact, while reading this book, we 
can hardly help feeling almost penitent for the judgments we 
have passed on the plethora of angelic heroines and moving 
death-bed scenes which run so monotonously through the mass 
of modern novels. Mr. Sala carries us into another age and 
another world. Driven, by utter barrenness of any other fasci- 
nation, to rely on startling incidents for the interest of his tale, 
he weaves a plot so wildly improbable that it would have terrified 
Mrs. Radcliffe herself. Tn fact, if the reader can imagine Mrs. 
Radcliffe in an access of delirium tremens, dictating her dreams 
ata breathless pace to a short-hand writer, he will form a fair 
idea of the ineidents of this story, and the way in which they 
are worked out. The plot hinges upon two bigamies, their 
effect in vitiating the title of claimants to two coronets, and the 
efforts of the bigamists, male and female, to murder those who 
are possessors of the fatal secret. It is too complicated for any 
abstracttomakeitclear. But the description of one of the incidental 
murders, given apparently by the lady who is supposed to have 
committed it, will afford a sufficient notion of the extent of pro- 
babilities which Mr. Sala thinks it necessary to observe :— 

“Once upon a time,” she went on, settling her muslins, and shaking he" 
golden hair, “an officer in the Guards was travelling by the express night- 
train to Southampton. In the same first-class carriage there was a lady, very 
young and very handsome, and I am afraid that before they reached Win- 
chester—(there were no other persons in the carriage)—she permitted this 
bold young Guardsman to imprint one kiss—he gave, and she allowed no 
more—upon her = hand. It was a freak, a caprice, a ‘bit of fun, just 
like the kiss which the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire gave a sweep when 
Mr. Fox was being elected for Westminster. But she made him take a 
solemn oath that he would never reveal what had taken place. It fell out 
that our Guardsman, about six months afterwards, did, in the smoking-room 
of his club in St. James’s-street, break his oath, and with the boastful, lying 
qualities, common to men, gave the story with some additions and alterations 
perfectly and wantonly false. A fortnight afterwards he had an invitation to 
stay a week with a distant relation of his—an old admiral, who lived in a 
charming villa on the banks of the river Itchen, close to Southampton. He 
had never seen his relative before ; but some family matter had to be arranged, 


and he went down. He was received with the most cordial hospitality, espe- 
cially by the admiral’s wife, who was very young, and very handsome, 
who, by the merest chance in the world, turned out to be the identical lady 
with whom he had travelled, per night express train from London to South- 
ampton. She gave him her hand, ungloved this time, smiled upon him very 
sweetly, and just before dinner drew him on one side, and with a sweeter 
smile than ever told him, in a discreet whisper that, if he would come round 
at twelve o’clock that night to a certain window at the back of the house over- 
looking the river, and only separated from its brink by a narrow footway, she 
had something very important, and perhaps pleasant, to communicate to him. 
He came etm A at the appointed time. The moon was shining very 
brightly. The window was opened, and a Jady in her night-dress beckoned a 
tall and handsome cavalier (as the novels say) to advance to her.” 

“ And she let him in through the window. By Jove, what a plucky one!”’ 

“She said this: ‘Captain Darell, you are a liar and a traitor.’ She did 
this; she put a pistol to his head, right in the centre of his forehead, between 
his curling locks which parted in the middle, and she blew his brains out, and 
Captain Darell fell into the river Itchen, and was found there next day, very 
wet and very dead.” 

“ She was hanged, of course.” 

* Not the Jeast in the world. She took the precaution of throwing the 

pistol into the river as well as the man. There was a great talk about the 
affair. There was adjourned inquest after adjourned inquest; some called it 
murder, and some suicide; but as Captain Darell stood to lose enormously on 
the next Derby, and was dreadfully in debt besides, the general opinion in- 
clined towards felo de se. He was buried very respectably, and the Admiral’s 
wife wore mourning for him.” 
This same lady is the great instance of the general success of 
villany. She begins by being a dancing girl in the'streets of 
Genoa, where she falls in with an English druggist, who marries 
her. She runs away from him in a month, leads a disreputable 
life for some time, and then deludes and marries at Baden an 
old roué peer, anxious for a son. The old man dies, and she 
secures his property by the simple process of having his only 
male heir shot. She then marries, in the year 1845, an enor- 
mously wealthy duke, and becomes the Jeader of fashion in 
London. Being threatened with discovery by her first druggist 
husband, who burns with desire to dishonour a duke, she has 
him stabbed by a hired bravo, whom she sends out of the country 
with a handsome sum, and who rises to distinction in the police 
service of France. The upshot of her career is thus de- 
scribed :— 

I saw her Grace the Duchess of Minniver looking more beautiful than ever, 
though she is past thirty now, at the Handel Festival, at the Crystal Palace. 
Her entertainments are also grander than ever; and they say that she is to 
be the next Mistress of the Kobes. She has no children. She is a Puseyite 
of the most advanced category; and her piety,and benevolence are in every- 
body’s mouth. 

Mr. Sala mistook his vocation when he undertook a novel. 
He has, undoubtedly, a certain sort of literary power which must 
make him invaluable to the periodicals with which he more 
commonly works. He has a great facility of description, though 
he abuses it by a prodigality of words in which he has no equal. 
And he has a marvellous retentiveness of memory for odd out-of- 
the-way facts and phrases, which give a gaudy, though, perhaps, 
meretricious, colouring to these descriptions. The gift has its 
snare, unquestionably. It occasionally plays him false, as when 
it induces him to include poor Vittoria Colonna in a list of the 
ijlustrious frail, or to taunt the Church with “the livings of. 
great corpulence”’ which the Bishop of Bombay has to give 
away. We wish Mr. Sala better luck than to be one of that or 
any other colonial Bishop’s presentees. But its superabundant 
activity is far more noxious to his style than its occasional 
stumbles. He describes so readily that he is never tired of de- 
scribing. His recollection of all that he has seen is so 
irrepressibly minute that, in spite of the picturesque and 
forcible expressions which flow so readily from his pen, his 
description often degenerates into an inventory. There 
is g picture of a curiosity shop in the second volume, 
and another of a rag shop in the third, in each of which two 
pages are devoted to a mere list of the names of the objects they 
contained. Such passages read more like the catalogue of an 
auctioneer than a novelist’s narrative. And the fault, of which 
these two are extreme cases, pervades more or less all his pic- 
tures. Yet there are descriptions of unquestionable power. 
The pictures of abject poverty and of the low haunts of dissipa- 
tion, of the tramp and of the pot-house—though occasionally de- 
formed by attempts to emulate Mr. Dickens’s special formulas of 
wit—show a vividness, and a finish, and an attention to proba- 
bilities for which we vainly look in the descriptions of aristocratic 
life, male or female. Surely the time has gone by for preaching 
in the ae that every lady is heartless and frivolous, if 
not worse, and every gentleman a worn-out scamp. But mere - 
powers of description, whether faithful or libellous, are not a 
novelist’s main qualifications. They will go very little way 
towards making a story endurable which ignores all shades of 
difference in its characters and violates all probabilities in its plot. 


NEWLAND’S LIFE OF ANTONIO DE DOMINIS.* 


PALATRO, the ancient Salona, famous to the historian and 
the moralist for the memory of Diocletian and his cabbages, 
and to the architectural student as preserving the best specimen 
of the debasement of the Roman style and of the disuse of the 
entablature (see Thomas Hope’s Historical Essay, p. 81), be- 


* The Life and Contemporaneous Church History of Antonio de Dominis, 
Archbishop of Spalatro, which included the Kingd of Dalmatia and 


Croatia ; afterwards Dean of Windsor, Master of the Savoy, and Rector of 
West Isley, in the Church of England, in the reign of James T. By Henry 
Newland, D.D., Dean of Ferns, ford; J. H, Parker. 1859. 
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came curiously linked with English Church history in the early 
part of the seventeenth ag og in the person of its celebrated 
archbishop, Mark Antony de Dominis. That so high an eccle- 
siastical dignitary, a man, too, of unusual learning and ability, 
should have abandoned the Roman Church for the Anglican, 
should have explained the motives of his conversion in an elabo- 
rate essay—perhaps unanswerable, but certainly unanswered— 
and should have taken part, as an Anglican vlergyman, in certain 
episcopal consecrations, thereby, in the opinion of many, rectify- 
ing any defect as to apostolical succession in the Anglican pre- 
lacy, must be allowed to be a remarkable and interesting episode 
in Church history. And it is singular that the life of this im- 
ortant convert has never been made the subject of a distinct 
iography till our own day. For, though the whole story of De 
Dominis is dismissed by Hume in half-a-dozen lines, and is 
altogether ignored—not unnaturally, perhaps—by Lingard, yet 
Fuller, and Heylyn, and Collier give it at some length, and much 
original matter might be supposed to lie buried in the contro- 
versial volumes or tracts to which the archbishop’s conversion, 
and re-conversion, gave rise. Accordingly, the present Dean of 
Ferns, who published some years ago a series 6f essays on 
the life of De Dominis, has now collected them in a revised and 
enlarged form in the volume under review. 
We regret to say that the work is exceedingly ill done. Dr. 
Newland seems to have made the least possible research for 
original information. He has not even examined the State Paper 
Office, in which various letters and documents concerning the 
manager A of Spalatro are known to exist. In fact, the racy 
pages of Thomas Fuller give almost, if not quite, as much infor- 
mation on the whole subject as this pretentious octavo, and in an 
infinitely pleasanter style. The story is not especially enter- 
taining under any treatment ; but the anecdotes, and quips, and 
jens which enliven every paragraph of the old historian, either 
ose their flavour, or disappear altogether, in the dreary chapters 
of the solemn modern dignitary. However, stupidity in a writer 
is less excusable than ignorance. There are very suspicious mis- 
prints throughout this volume, which we should be glad to ascribe 
to mere carelessness. A real scholar seldom speaks of an officina 
Plautiniana (sic) at Antwerp, nor did that excellent printer gene- 
rally spell Antverpie with a w. Then, again, what can Dr. 
Newland mean by always adding an accent to the first syllable 
of Régale, and the last syllable of Martené?- In these days, when 
even a bishop is not expected to know Greek, it would be hard to 
demand such learning from a dean; so that we will not be hard 
upon a quotation from Bacon’s Apothegms—spelt thus. But this 
forbearance can scarcely be extended to such a concord as ecclesiam 
Anglicanum; and we observe two typographical errors in two 
oe a-half lines of Latin quoted in a note to page 216. 
And what are we to say to such astounding ignorance as is 
displayed in the following sentence?—* Yet, notwithstanding 
these treacherous appearances of favour, they doomed him to 
fire and faggot, and consigned him to their undying vengeance 
in the camp of Flora.” After all, it was only the dead body 
of De Dominis which was burnt; and there is evidence that he 
died a natural death in prison. But what can possibly be meant 
by the “camp of Flora?” It is only Dr. Newland’s literal 
translation of in campo Flore. Dr. Wordsworth, in the preface 
to his edition of Crakanthorp’s Defensio Ecclesie Anglicane, 
which is a polemical reply to the Archbishop of Spalatro, has 
elegantly said :—‘ Post mortem, heretice pravitatis ab Inquisi- 
toribus damnatus est ; libri a carnifice usti, corpus exhumatum, 
et in campo Flore igni crematum est.’ The Dean of Ferns has 
fallen into this trap, and yet Fuller had translated these very 
difficult words for him. ‘ Several articles of heresie are charged 
upon him, and he, found convict thereof, is condemned to have 
his body burnt by the publick executioner in the field of Flora, 
which was performed accordingly.” The Campus Flore is a 
well-known locality in Rome, where sentences are promulgated 
and executed : and it will be remembered that the phrase occurred 
in the late Papal excommunication of the abettors in the revolt 
of the Romagna. What unimaginable combination of Pagan 
and Papal horrors the words “ the camp of Flora” suggested to 
Dr. Newland’s mind it is hard to say. 

The style in which this life of De Dominis is written is incon- 
ceivably stilted and obscure. We could quote many sentences 
in which there is no meaning to be made out. We take the fol- 
lowing as an average specimen :—“ For other teachers, ignorant 
of what they have declared the true interpretation, or biassed by 
mistaken or prejudiced opinions, misstate, either from ignorance 
or design, what these ancient instructors have recorded ; so that 
they adulterate or falsify what may have been truly taught, or 
they invent or develope some novel interpretation of. the Word 
of God, as if it were the ancient meaning of the Church, or de- 
livered by authority to her members as the present one.” Or 
this, as an example of fustian :—‘ The art of printing was, there- 
fore, hailed with rapturous delight by the intellect of the universe, 
as it would serve as a golden thread to conduct the imprisoned 
slaves of darkness into the light of day.” Or this lucid sentence, 
which makes us deeply sympathize with those who are doomed 
to listen to the Dean’s sermons :—‘‘ For what dependence could 
be placed on a sovereign, and at a period of our history when 
kings were rulers of their dominions more than in name, who at 
one period patronized Grotius and his system of pacification of 
religious parties, and immediately afterwards, for political designs 
and the tricks of state, sustained with all his energy, aided by 
the abilities and piety of the holiest and most learned men of the 


Church of England, Gomarus, and the questionable policy, per- 
haps, of the Synod of Dort, but the undignified demeanour, cer- 
tainly, of its foremost chieftains P” 

Enough as to the literary demerits of this work. Morally it is 
little better. The Dean of Ferns is a bitter partisan, and the 
whole book is an invective against the Roman Catholic Church. 
We may well say Non tali auavilio. Dr. Newland’s logic is of 
the feeblest kind, and he is quite unable to perceive that half his 
arguments might be retorted against his own positions. ‘This is 
not the spirit in which so very curious a fact as the temporary 
conformity of De Dominis to the Church of England ought to 
be examined and narrated. Accordingly the memoir before us 
may be considered as quite worthless psychologically or polemi- 
cally. Dr. Newland has thrown no light upon the character or 
sincerity of this remarkable convert. He seems to think that 
the archbishop, although the friend of Paolo Sarpi and of our 
Bishop Bedell], was never quite honest; and he echoes Fuller's 
opinion, that avarice and ambition were his ruling et aps and 
motives. It is hard to form an opinion on so diflicult and so 
disputed a matter as this without the aid of further facts, or a 
more candid examination of the archbishop’s writings. But our 
own opinion, after perusing all that Dr. Newland has to say, is, we 
confess, less unfavourable to De Dominis. It seems to us that he 
was undeniably dissatisfied with the Papal theory and pretensions, 
and that his great book, De Republica Ecclesiastica, expresses 
very much what most moderate theologians of the Anglican 
school would unreservedly endorse. De Dominis abandoned a 
good deal by coming to England, and the preferments with 
which he was rewarded were not excessive in those days of 
pluralities. It was not uncommon then to confer benefices 
upon distinguished foreigners who conformed to the Church 
of England. Isaac Casaubon, for example, was made a 
canon of Canterbury. Whether it was mere restlessness that 
induced De Dominis to return to his old spiritual alle- 
giance, or whether he was seduced by the specious promises of 
the Papal court, conveyed to him through Gondomar, it is im- 
possible to decide. It is surely not improbable that, upon fur- 
ther experience, he was less satisfied than he expected to 
be with the English system. It may have seemed to him 
to deviate from his ideal Christian Church as much by de- 
fect as the Roman communion did by excess. And it would 
be unjust to forget that he was probably sincere, and 
even hopeful, in his opinion that he might possibly suc- 
ceed in healing the Western schism and re-uniting the Re- 
formed and Roman Churches. The bright vision which has 
entranced Grotius, Leibnitz, and Bossuet, may have dazzled the 
eyes of the friend and follower of the great Venetian, Padre 

aolo. And if he found in England, as he must have found at 
that crisis, very little sympathy with this project, we may under- 
stand perhaps why he revolted against a mere quiet conformity 
within the rather narrow limits of our insular Church. Be this 
as it may, the unhappy man paid dearly for his palinode. He 
was never sdlnciaiaal in his dignities; he was obliged to recant 
his so-called heresies, and after a few years of anxious detention 
in Rome he died there in prison. His body and his works were 
burnt in public, and, in his epitaph, he was described as dying 
impenitent. But it is said that to the last be asserted that his 
great work had remained unanswered. If this was his treatment 
at Rome, his memory fared little better in England. Crakan- 
thorp thus adjures him: “O hominem vilissimum, apostatam, 
Atheum, omnifidium, nullifidium, bipedum omnium miserrimum, 
cujus cordi ac -fibris plus fraudis et fellis inest quam Magi 
Simonis; qui fidem ac religionem non aliter quam marsupio 
tuo metiris ; cui non lingua solum et stylus et manus et mens, 
sed religio, fides, etiam et Deus ipse venalis est.” ‘ 

Dr. Newland does not deign to describe the personal appear- 
ance of his hero. Jet us borrow it from Fuller. ‘“ He was 
of a comely personage, tall stature, gray beard, grave coun- 
tenance, fair language, fluent expression, somewhat abdomi- 
nous, and corpulent in his body. Of so imperious: and 
domineering spirit, that (as if the tenant were the landlord), 
though a stranger, he offered to controll the Archbisho 
of Canterbury in his own house..... In a word, he ha 
too much wit and learning to be a cordial Papist, and too 
little honesty and religion to be a sincere Protestant.” So 
far Fuller. We have to thank Lord Bacon for recording the 
evasive opinion expressed of him by one of the greatest men 
of that age. ‘The Lord Bishop Andrews was asked at the first 
coming over of the Archbishop of Spalatro, whether he were a 
Protestant orno. He answered, ‘ Truly, I know not ; but I think 
he is a detestant’—that was of most of the opinions of Rome.” 

The life of Mareo Antonio de Dominis has yet to be written 
with impartiality and a thorough acquaintance with the subject. 
Dr. Newland’s book is that of a literary pretender. 


SHIPWRECKS OF THE ROYAL NAVY.* 


HIS book contains accounts of about font shipwrecks which 
occurred in the Royal Navy between the years 1793 and 
1852; and it is designed to exhibit, in the most trying circum- 
stances, the discipline and fortitude to which British sailors have 


* Narratives of Shipwreckg of the Royal Navy between 1793 and 1857. 
Compiled principally from Official Documents in the Admiralty. By William 
O. 8. Gilly. With a Preface by William Stephen Gilly, D.D. Third Edition, 
revised, London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1857. 
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often owed their safety amid the most fearful violence of winds 
and waves, no less than the long series of brilliant triumphs gained 
by them over their country’s enemies. The editor of the book 
fitly introduces a narrative of events commencing with the great 
European war by some observations written in a spirit which 
was more common sixty years ago than it is now. He hopes he 
may ascribe the good conduct of British sailors in the trying 
hours of shipwreck and fire at sea to the religious feeling which 
they bring with them from their homes; and he thinks that the 
French displayed less calmness and resource in similar emer- 
gencies because their conduct was not guided by the same sure 
principle :— 

From the first outbreak of the Revolution, the French sailor who entered 
the service of his country as a volunteer or a conscript was embued with 
infidel notions, or, to say the least, with the religious indifference which had 
become so common in France. 

This is a view of history which must surely have been derived 
from the excellent but tedious volumes of Sir Archibald Alison. 
Providence was on the side of the Tories, who deserved the 
preference they enjoyed. We are reminded by the above pas- 
sage of Field Marshal Suwarrow’s instructions to his troops 
when he exercised them in thrusting with the bayonet :—‘‘ One 
thrust for a Turk, two for a Pole, three for a Frenchman—the 
light, skipping, God-forgetting French.” The persuasion that 
the French were the enemies of Heaven, no less than of the 
British King and his allies, was perhaps a natural result of the 
tremendous conflict during which it became prevalent. It was 
at least as reasonable as the opinion so gencrally éntertained 
about the same time in France, that Mr. Pitt was the enemy of 
the human race. But we could wish that this author's belief as 
to the religious character of the British navy rested upon some 
more conclusive evidence than the valour and patience with 
which that navy contended against the French. His argument 
appears to be, that sailors who displayed remarkable courage 
and self-possession must have been religious, and he selects one 
or two examples concerning which we will only say that that 
which is most certain is that the actors in them were brave 
men, and we see no harm in supposing, if any one chooses to 
suppose so, that they were also pious men. But we do strongly 
object to a suggestion which here and there occurs, that a fow 
men who were saved out of a great number deserved, or at 
least obtained, this preference in consideration of their obedience, 
whether founded or not founded in religion. Thus, four men of 
the St. George, three-decker, wrecked on the Danish coast, asked 

ermission to try to reach the shore in a boat. Leave was given, 
but afterwards withdrawn, because it was considered impossible 
that the boat could live. ‘Without a murmur they instantly 
obeyed; and as if Providence had rewarded this implicit obedience 
and reliance upon their officers, two of these men were of the 
few that were saved.” Now, if the author intends here to 
assume that these four men were more obedient than their ship- 
mates, he is contradicted by the facts which he narrates; and if 
he assumes that they were more religious, the assumption is 
entirely gratuitous. He tells us somewhere that an officer said 
to his ship’s company that it could not make much difference 
to them whether they died like children or like men, and 
therefore he expected they would all do their duty ; and they 
did it. The author disapproves of this exhortation ; but who 
can tell whether the crew of the S¢. George were not 
addressed in the same spirit? It is at least quite as orthodox as 
the author’s suggestion, that the two men saved out of the S¢. 
George obtained this reward for their exemplary obedience. 
One among many objections to such a theory of Providence is 
that, among four equally deserving sailors, two were saved and 
two were left to perish with the undistinguished crowd. Mr. 
Gilly’s work has considerable value, but he must not suppose 
that he has been either judicious or successful in his attempts at 
explaining the inscrutable ways of Providence. The purport of 
his book seems to be that men of eminent courage must 
necessarily be religious, and that religion is certain of its reward 
either in this doe or in the next. According to modern views, 
very brave men are assured of the Victoria Cross if they live, and 
of salvation if they die; and it is to be hoped that these encou- 
raging arrangements will countervail any terrors which might 
be inspired by the destructive powers of improved age x 5 

We find a further proof of the author’s shallowness of thought 

in his proposal for the appointment of an examiner of naval schools 
as a certain means of promoting religion in the fleet. He points 
to the excellent results produced by the Inspectors of Schools 
employed by the Privy Council. ow, these Inspectors have 
pm ml given to the world a series of very curious Blue- 
books; and we may add that they have actively superintended 
the growth of a knowledge of Bible history in numerous schools. 
But we fear that the progress of religion cannot be accurately 
estimated by statistics. However, let there be naval schools, 
and let those schools be Fg A inspected. We only regret 
that we cannot join with Mr. Gilly in his belief that inspectors 
of naval schools and all other officials, including the Board of 
Admiralty, are certain to realize all the hopes that might be con- 
ceived of them. It is a pity that this well-meaning writer could 
not be satisfied without tacking a moral to his moving tale. Why 
not be content with recording, in simple language, how in the 
British navyy— One equal temper of heroic hearts 


has confronted the snow-storms of winter in the North Sea and 
the hurricanes of summer in the Tropics? He says, most truly, 


that the blockading service of the long war had much to do in 
training our seamen to passive heroism and enduring fortitude. 
Vigilance, promptitude, and patience, were tried to the utmost 
when, amid wintry tempests, fleets, squadrons, and single 
~ fought constantly with the elements in order not to miss 
a chance of fighting with the foe. With few intermissions, 
the blockade of the port of Brest may be said to have been 
maintained for twenty years. And while French influence pre- 
dominated in the North, a British fleet appeared summer after 
summer in the Baltic, and scarcely withdrew in time to escape 
the perils of intricate navigation amid the darkness, storms, ice, 
and snow of winter. It will be remembered how, in the late 
war with Russia, the allied fleet returned home from the Baltic 
with what some persons thought undue haste. There may have 
been in that fleet officers who had not forgotten that, in 1811, Lord 
de Saumarez lost three line-of-battle ships and two thousand 
men by delaying his retreat too long. One of those ships, the 
St. George, had got aground off the island of Zealand, and lost 
her masts and rudder. ‘These losses could only be imper- 
fectly supplied, and as the ship was thus disabled, two other 
ships, the Cressy and the Defence, were ordered to attend 
her when the squadron resumed its voyage to England. A gale 
arose before it had cleared the Danish coast, and after a five 
days’ struggle the St. George was driven ashore and wrecked. 
The Cressy saved herself by standing off the land, but the 
captain of the Defence refused to abandon his admiral without a 
signal, and his ship shared the fate of the St. George. Rear- 
Admiral Reynolds, whose flag was carried by the St. George, had 
known the perils of another wintry night, when his frigate, the 
Amazon, together with the Indefutigable, commanded by Sir 
Edward Pellew, attacked the French line-of-battle ship, Droits 
de l’ Homme, in a storm and near to alee shore. The Amazon and 
Droits de Homme were lost, and the Indefatigable escaped almost 
by a miracle. And now the same gallant officer was destined to 
lose a second ship, and with it the lives of himself and of all his 
crew except seven men. It was on the morning of the 24th 
of December, 1811, that the St. George was driven ashore on the 
coast of Jutland. All her boats, except a small one, had either 
been stove or washed overboard. Her crew, originally consisting 
of 750 men, was thinned during the day by the severity of the 
weather and the force of the waves which burst over them. 
The dead bodies were piled in rows by the survivors as a shelter 
from the violence of the sea. In one of these rows lay Rear- 
Admiral Reynolds and his captain. At last, the strength of 
the strongest and the spirit of the boldest failed, and no living 
man now clung to the wreck of the St. George. At a distance 
of two and a half miles the Defence was suffering the same 
fate, “in consequence of the noble and heroic determina- 
tion of the captain to stay to the last by his admiral at a 
moment of extreme danger and distress.” We quote these 
words from the finding of a Court Martial. Of this ship’s crew 
of 6co men, all except six perished. Just at the same time 
another ship of the Baltic fleet, the Hero, also on her homeward 
voyage, was lost on a shoal near the Texel. The Minotaur had 
been lost nearly at the same time and place the year before, 
through the error of her pilot, who supposed himself to be near 
the opposite or English coast. The Hero hoisted a flag of truce, 
and fired guns as she lay on the shoal; and the Dutch, who were 
then under the control of France, and—at least in name— 
enemies, put out from the Texel to her relief; but the strong 
wind and tide prevented their getting nearer than three miles. 
The Grasshopper gun-brig, which had anchored near the Hero, 
was forced to abandon all hope of aiding her, and to surrender 
to the Dutch as the only means of safety for herself. The Hero 
went to pieces during the night before Christmas Day, and every 
soul on board perished. Thus, almost at the same hour, 2000 
officers and seamen were lost to the Baltic fleet-—a number exceed- 
ing the total of killed and wounded in the Battle of Trafalgar. 


It is difficult to select from the volume before us any one 
or more incidents which display more strikingly than many 
others the character of the British sailor, and of the service in 
which he is engaged. Some tales possess peculiar interest on 
account of the celebrity of the ships whose fate is recorded in 
them. Thus the Venerable, which carried Admiral Duncan's 
flag at Camperdown, was lost in Torbay, upon the rocks close to 
Paington. This was in November, 1804. The Channel fleet— 
which was lying, as it often did, in Torbay—put hastily to sea, 
probably to escape an on-shore gale. It is not often that the 
wind blows right into Torbay, but when it does, this usually safe 
and pleasant anchorage becomes most perilous. In weighing 
anchor, the Venerable had a man overboard. A boat lowered to 
save him was swamped, and in the confusion thus created 
the ship was allowed to fall off towards Brixham; and 
could not weather Berry Head. It was then inevitable that she 
must drive on shore. Her crew escaped, after clinging, through 
a dreadful night of suffering and expected death, to the upper- 
works of the sea-beaten wreck, and the Venerable went to pieces. 
The volume closes with the loss of the Birkenhead troop-ship on 
the coast of Africa, during the Caffre war. Every one remembers 
how that unlucky steamer perished in fine weather through 
hugging the shore too closely, and also how noble was the con- 
duct, and how deeply deplored the fate, of the young soldiers 
whom she was carrying to their first campai It deserves atten- 
tion that, of all the wrecks recorded in these pages, the most 
clearly attributable to human rashness, and in no respect to the 
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violence of the elements, was that of the Birkenhead, in the 

ear 1852. Can it be that the sailor, who, as Mr. Gilly hopes, 
1as grown more religious during the last half century, has also 
grown more reckless, and disdains the warnings of an experience 
which taught his forefathers to shun the dangers he is now too 
ready to provoke? 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME.* 


R. CHAPPELL’S book is a valuable contribution to our 
scanty stock of musical literature. It is well and carefully 
executed, and displays a patience in research and an accuracy of 
detail which must make ita reliable authority on points con- 
nected with the archeology of English national music. In this 
respect it presents a happy centrast to the slovenly and inaccu- 
rate work of Dr. Burney, who, as Mr. Chappell shows in his 
introduction, took his authorities at secondhand, and in all pro- 
bability never read the books he pretended to review. re- 
judiced against English music and English musicians, his 
misquotations all tend in one direction; and throughout his 
whole work, which is all the more likely to mislead because it 
is easily and pleasantly written, he shows a desire to depreciate 
and even ridicule our national taste and capabilities. His ex- 
travagant passion for the Italian opera, the interests of which 
were promoted with such absurd fanaticism during the first years 
of its introduction, absorbed all his powers of appreciation. The 
madrigal, for instance, of which we can produce so many genuine 
English specimens of first-rate excellence, he calls “a many- 
headed monster.” Sebastian Bach he scarcely mentions ; and 
although Handel's operas are reviewed at considerable Jength, to 
his greater works—his oratorios—he often devotes only a single 
line. Nor have any collections of our old national music been 
published until the present time with sufficient care or judgment 
to afford a fair specimen of our really very considerable stock of | 
compositions. 

Dr. Crotch’s “Specimens of various styles of music” con- 
tains a selection of English airs which is very unsatisfactory, as 
might be expected, from their choice having been. given to one 
Malchair, a Spanish violin player at Oxford. The fact is, in 
spite of the assertion which is current to the contrary, we 
can show as large and as ancient a stock of national music as 
any nation—a statement, indeed, which Mr. Chappell has proved 
by his present publication. The extraordinary impetus which 
music has received, during the last few years, may in truth be 
regarded only as a revival of our national taste and predilections 
after a period of stagnation which the discouragement given to 
music by the Puritans had doubtless a great share in producing. 
In spite of the great name of Handel, there was no 
generally-diffused love or cultivation of music during the last 
century ; and it is only of late years that the art has received 
an amount of attention and respect which has effectual] 
removed from us the reproach of being an unmusical nation. It 
is curious that the first secular composition known to exist in 
parts in any country should be English. It consists of a round 
or canon for six voices, and has been pronounced by com- 

etent judges of manuscripts, among whom we may mention 
Bir Frederick Madden, as certainly belonging to the middle of the 
thirteenth century—which, according to Mr. Chappell, is acentury, 
if not two hundred years, earlier than any similar composition pro- 
duced out of England. The words (modernized) are as follows :— 
Summer is come in, 
Loud sing Cuckoo! 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 
And spring’th the wood now. 
Sing Cuckoo. 
Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth after calf [the| cow. 
Bullock starteth, buck verteth, 
Merry sing Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo! 
Well sing’st thou Cuckoo, 
Nor cease thou pever now. 

A chapter is devoted by Mr. Chappell to English minstrelsy, 
extending over a period of two hundred years, from 1270 to 
1480 ; in which he shows, by numerous quotations, in what general 
estimation music was held. as an essential element of education. 
Of these, perhaps the most interesting are the passages which 
he gives from Chaucer, who abounds in allusions to the art 
one every form then known. In his description of the Squire 

e says :— 

y Syngynge he was or flowtynge fating] al the day; 
ay: 
* 


e was as fresh as is the moneth of 
* * 


He cowde songs wel make and endite, 
‘4 Juste, and eke daunce, and wel purtray and write. 
Again, of the Nun’s vocal powers he gives the following quaint 
recommendation :— 
Ful wel sche sang the service serge, 


Entuned in hire nose ful seemyly. 


Of the Mendicant Friar :— 
Wel fouthe he synge and playe on a rote. 


And in his harpynge, whan that he had s x 
His eyghen [eyes] twynkeled in his hed aright, 
As don the starrés in the frosty night. 


_ Popular Music sf, the Olden Time; a Collection of Ancient Songs, 
Ballads, and Dance Tunes illustrative of the National Music of England. 
By W. 8. Chappell, F.8.A. London: 


Cramer, Beale, and Chappell. 


Of the Parish Clerk he says that he could— 
Pleyen songes on a small rubible [rebec]. 
Therto he sang som tyme a lowde quynyble ; 
And as wel coude he pleye on a giterne. 


From these, and several other quotations which he gives, Mr. 

Chappell says— 
We learn that country squires in the fourteenth century could pe the day in 
singing or playing the flute, and that some could “ songés well make and in- 
dite ;” that the most attractive accomplishment ina young lady was to be able 
to sing well, and that it afforded the best chance of her obtaining an eligible 
husband; also that the cultivation of music extended to every class. The 
miller of whose education Pierce Plowman speaks so slightingly could play 
upon the bagpipe; and the apprentice both on the ribible and gittern. The 
musical instruments that have been named are the harp, psaltery, fiddle, bag- 
pipe, flute, trumpet, rote, rebec, and gittern. There remain the lute, organ, 
shalm (or shawn), and citole, the hautboy (or wayte), the horn,.and shep- 
herd’s pipe; and the catalogue will be nearly complete, for the cittern or 
cithern differed chiefly from the gittern in being strung with wire instead of 
gut or other material. The sackbut was a brass trumpet with a slide, like 
the modern trombone ; and the dulcimer differed chiefly from tho psaltery in 
the wires being struck, instead of being twitted by a plectrum, or quill, and 
therefore requiring both hands to perform on it. 

We pass on to the reign of Elizabeth, during which music 
seems to have been cultivated with the greatest enthusiasm by all 
classes. Every gentleman was expected to be abje to sing a 
part at sight, and to play upon some instrument ; and the usual 
routine of a young lady's education was “to read and write, 
to play upon the virginals, lute and cittern, and to read prick- 
song (/.e., music written or pricked down) at first sight.” Each 
trade had its special song, the viol di gamba hung in every 
drawing-room, while the lute, the cittern, the gittern, and 
the virginals were the necessary stock-in-trade of a barber for the 
amusement of waiting customers. The virginals resembled in 
shape the square pianoforte of the present day, but differed from 
the modern instrument in the fact that the strings were twitted 
by pieces of quill communicating with the keys instead of being 
struck by a hammer. Of the great proficiency which was 
attained upon this instrument we can form an adequate idea 
from a very interesting piece of antiquity which is preserved in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge—viz., the virginal book 
of Queen Elizabeth herself. The pieces there noted down are in 
many instances extremely difficult of execution, even with all the 
facilities afforded by the improvements of the modern piano- 
forte ; so that, if the Queen was indeed able to perform them, she 
must have devoted considerable time and perseverance to the 
acquirement of the necessary proficiency. 

Part-singing, and especially the singing rounds, or roundelays, and catches 
was general throughout England during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
re Tinkers, tailors, blacksmiths, servants, clowns, and others are 
so constantly mentioned as singing music in parts, and by so many writers, 
as to leave no doubt of the ability of at least many among them to do so. 

Considerably more than a third of Mr. Chappell’s first volume 
is devoted to the reign of Elizabeth, and abounds in interesting 
specimens of the music of the period, which he has illustrated by 
copious allusions, extracted from contemporary authors. Among 
these we find the ‘“ British Grenadier,” which, although the 
date is extremely uncertain, Mr. Chappell considers is certainly 
derived from the same source as “ Sir Edward Noel’s Delight,” 
and “All you that love Good Fellows,” or ‘The London 
Prentice.” The words of this song, however, cannot be older 
than 1678, when the Grenadier company was formed. A dis- 
sertation upon Morris Dancing, an explanation of the various 
dances in vogue at the period, and of the Cushion Dance in par- 
ticular, of the game of Barley Break—the name, at least, of 
which is familiar to all musicians, from Moriley’s well-known 
madrigal “‘ Now is the month of Maying”—and the illustra- 
tions in connexion with the tune called “The Carman’s 
Whistle,” may all be cited as worthy of attention. But 

erhaps the most interesting part of this portion of the work 
is the collection of songs which occur or are alluded to in 
Shakspeare, and which are above twenty in number. This 
list might be largely increased, the author having confined him- 
self to anonymous songs and ballads, and not having included 

art songs, catches, or the music of known composers. A work, 

owever, is in progress by Dr. Rimbault, devoted exclusively to 
the illustration of all the musical matter connected with Shak- 
speare, containing also such original music to his plays as was 
written during his lifetime. This, if carefully executed, will 
certainly be a most interesting and valuable work. 

One of the best known of the songs given by Mr. Chappell is 
that entitled “Green Sleeves,” and which is alluded to by Fal- 
staff, and by Mrs. Ford in the Merry Wives of Windsor. It is 
a favourite tune in the Beggars’ Opera, and may even yet com- 
monly be heard. The air is particularly merry and lively, and 
has been set to various words ever since the time of its composi- 
tion, which seems in all probability to have been in the reign 
of Henry VIII. A considerable amount of interesting matter 
has been collected by Mr. Chappell in connexion with this air, 
one quotation from which, however, must suffice us :— 

In Mr. Payne Collier’s collection, and in that of the Society of Antiquaries, 
are copies of “A Warning to False Traitors, by example of fourteen; whereof 
six were executed in divers places near about London, and two near Braintford, 
the 28th day of August, 1588; also at Tyborne were executed, the 30th day 
six; viz., five men and one woman: to the tune of Green Sleeves,” beginning 

“ You traitors all that do devise 
To hurt our queen in treacherous wise, 


And in your hearts do still surmise 
Which way to hurt our England, 
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Consider what the end will be 
Of traitors all in their degree : 
Hanging is still their destiny, 
That trouble the peace of England.” 


The remainder of the first volume extends to the end of the 
reign of Charles I. The second contains a selection from the 
last-mentioned period to the commencement of the reign of 
George III. ; to which are added several traditional tunes of un- 
certain date. Among these latter are included ‘“‘O dear, what 
can the matter be,” ‘‘ The College Hornpipe,” “The Bluebells 
of a ee The Barley Mow,” several well-known Christmas 
carols, &c. 


We can only add that Mr. Chappell goes carefully into the 
vexed question OF the authorship of the National Anthem, the 
evidence for which, as here given, certainly leans strongly in 
favour of one Henry Carey, who is the first person recorded to 
have sung “ God save the King” in public. The whole matter, 
a ess, rests in great obscurity, and is further complicated 
by some — of literary forgery in connexion with a musical 

S. upon which the claims of ‘Dr. John Bull to the authorship 
mainly rest. The controversy is, however, far too extensive for 
us to give within our prescribed limits ; and we therefore close our 
notice of this interesting work by some remarks of the author at 
the conclusion of the book :— 


The reader has found in the preceding pages most ample proofs of the love 
the English bore to music. They not only loved it themselves, but believed 
that even animals took equal pleasure in it. “As sheepe loveth pyping,” says 
a writer of the fourteenth cen 


“ therefore shepherdes useth pipes when 
they walk wyth their sheepe.” “T am verily persuaded,” says Dr. John 
Case, “that the ploughman and carter do not so much please fod sat with 
their whistling as they are delightful to their oxen and horses .... Every 


troublesome and laborious occupation useth musicke for a solace and recrea- 
tion, and hence it is that wayfaring men solace themselves with songs, and 
ease the wearisomness of their journey; considering that musicke, asa pleasant 
companion, is unto them insteed of a waggon on the way. And hence it is 
that manual labourers, and mechanical artificers of all sorts, keepe such a 
chaunting and singing in their shoppes—the tailor on his bulk—the shoe- 
maker at his last—the mason at his wall—the Shi -boy at his oar—the 
tinker at his pan—and the tiler on the house-top. With bp: a description 
of England as the above, and the multitude of passages of pur; 

already quoted, the reader will not doubt the justice of the title given to 

our land—Merriz Eneiayp. 


Toe Wuitwortn Gun.—Jn an article last week upon 
Armour Plates and Rifled Cannon, we compared the effects of 
the WuitwortH and ArmMsTRoNG guns upon wrought-iron 
plates. The description of the resulis attained by Sir W. 
Armstrong would be made more complete by quoting the 
Sollowing passage from a statement made by him in the recent 
discussion at the Institution of Civil Engineers :— 

“ On a former occasion, on firing against wrought-iron plates 
Sour inches thick, upon a floating battery, two of the shot 
traversed both the plate aud the timber. .... That was done 
at a very short range, less than 400 yards, and with flat-ended 
shot, such as Mr. Wuitworts had previously used.” 
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invited to MASACC 
“Prospect @ plan for the separate p each 


ublication of may 
don or by letter, to Mr. F. MAYNARD, istant Secretary 
2%4, Old Bond-street, Ww. JOHN NORTON, Honorary Secretary. 


THE KOH-I-NOOR DIAMON] D, recut since the Exhibition 


of 1851. will be EXHIBITED, byt the ¢ gracious 6 Queen, 
VERSAZIONE to be held KENS NGTON MUSEUM on the tet JUNE 
next, in Ald of the Funds f or B the Female School of Art. Gentleman’s Tickets, 


5s. each; Ladies, 2s. 6d, each ty 


NEw FLORAL HALL, COVENT GARDEN. 


EXHIBITION OF FLO 


On and NEXT, June sth Mt ND EXHIBITION 
RS will place in the FLORAL ENT GARDEN. 
25, Open from Ten in Evening. 


VIEW. 


The Exhibition be Arranged and t he Fiovel Ha Ties the 
sly to the © Public Days above annov 
une 12th. That ‘byening will be set apart for the exclusive " Admtasion to he roe Show 


of the Subscribe’ he Opera present, as well as to the Boxes, Pit Stalls, 

or Pit, al of whom will be presented with a Card of LM 
J. B GOUGH’S FAREWELL ORATION: S. on JUNE 

bd 1th, 13th, 13th, 14th, and 15th, in EXETER H Right Hon, ug EBURY 

will preside on Monpay Eventne Next. LAND, A... pre- 
side on TUESDAY EVENING, June 1 ARNETY. M.P. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 13th, The Hon. Lord CALTHOKPE will Preside on 
THURSDAY EVENING, June -_, baa e Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY will preside 
on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, June 

The Chair will be taken each a at Eight “Ag on Prifeg, the Chair will be taken 
at Three o'clock. Admission by Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 6d. cach. To be had at the Office 
of the National Temperance League, 337, Stran: _ 


A GRADUATE IN HOLY ORDERS wishes to ACCOM- 
PANY ONE or TWO as on a CONTLNENTAL 
the Summer. He has been accus' Foreigu Travel.—Address B, 
street, Gloucester-terrace. 


A N UNDERGRADUATE, who is pre ring for an a 
ing UNIVERSITY EXAMIN Ay to reside, the ew 
with some Gentleman in the ye 4 who is A qualiied to direct his studies, 


MUL HILL SCHOOL. — — The Rev. WM. FLAVEL 


URNDALL, M.A., Ph.D. (late of iter), has been appointed Head Master and 
Cha iain of the Mill Hill School, and wit Meer the PUPILS to commence the work — 
Session on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST Ist, 1860.—Further information may 
the Rev. THomAs RKEs, Resident Mill Hill, near Hendon, Middlesex. 


CUDDESDON THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
Principal—The Rev. H. H. SWINNY, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. W. H. DAVEY, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Chaplain and Assistant-Lecturer—The Rev. EDWARD KING, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, 
The College is under the immediate direction of the Lorp = or b= ay It is 


intended as a place of residence for religious preparation and tl 
graduating at the University and being Sdmitted to Holy Orders. 

She Os College is open Lona who have passed the final examination at Oxford, Cambridge, 

Trinity ege, Dublin; and s College, London 

wet are i ws oe ay pledged to take Cures within the Diocese of Oxford. 
constantly occur of desirable Curacies as titles in many of the 

joceses. 

Sem duly %th. There is an Exhibition now vacant of £50 per 

“the Ber. J. Cleathing’s Exhibition for the Son of a Clergyman is tenable at this 

The Rev. The PRINCIPAL, 
Caddesdon College, Wheatley, near Oxford. 
A RMY, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, EXAMINA- 
TIONS. —A Mili itor, who has several Candidates for the above readii 

him for the next Examination, will be happy to meet wit . conan. resident or a. 
His Establishment can be highly recommended for its disci ine and efficie 
of very high standing, whose Sons have distinguished Examinations, 
obtained nearly the Highest number of marks at the India Civil Service Le) vy DH last 
Library and peneral management adurd every facility for rapid progress,’ without having havi 
60 to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, 
THE ; TURKISH BATH, PALACE STREET. FI PIMLICO, 

Buckingham Gate, is OPEN to the Public DAILY (Sunday excepted 
AM, mill ‘ill Nine P.M. 
ELGIBLE IN VESTMENT.—TO CAPITALISTS.—A 
FEW PAID-UP 8 Nar for IMMEDIATE SALE in the FRANCO-BELGIAN 

in Decem about 15 Alsi FEW PAID-UP SHARES in the 
NATION ALE ChOUTCHOUG PLE COMPANY, Limited whose dividends from its 
formation in 1855 to March last have exceeded 75 per ‘cent. The dividend in March next is 
expected? be 25 per cent.—Apply to Co., 5, Barge-yard, Buckiers- 


to Messrs. BRUNTON and 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The ANN 
ETING will be held on MONDAY, June lith, at Eight Pp. 2 
the A ARCHITECTU URAL EXHIBITION, 11, Conduit-street, Mr. BE RD HO ‘ 
* The subject of discussion will 


President, in the C be by 
nards “The Tendencies of Bree 
Raffaelitism, and its Connexion with the Gothic ic Movement.” 


their Cards to the President. 
(CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOOK-HAWKING UNION. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
AL MEETING will he held at WILLIS’S ROOMS, 8 
June 180, at Three o'clock, The Right Hon.'’The EARL OF in the 
LORD Bish OPS OF and SALISBURY; 
Hon, Sir J. T. COLERIDGE; and R. A. Esq., M. 


hair. Persous desirous of admission m: 


The 


part in the pi ngs. 

be obtained of PR Hon. Secs., Rev. . Kegworth, Derby, Rev 
Nicholas ure, Newbury ; and of p+ 8, Pater- 
noster-row ; and Piccadilly. 


TITHE REDEMPTION TRUST. 


THE AN N UAL MEETING of the TITHE REDEMPTION 
UST wii held at the SOCIETY’S ROOMS, No. 1, Adam-street, A 
THURSDAY, the instant, at One o'clock. 
The Right Hon. LORD JOHN MANNERS, M.P., in the Chair. 


MMUNION, and a SERMON the LORD BISHOP 
SALIS ot Pare Church, Burlegh-street, at Bleven o'clock, 
—_ By Order of the Board, 
1, Adam-street, Adelphi, 6th June, 1500. HENRY RADCLIFFE, Secretary. 


CHAPEL ROYAL, SAVOY STREET, STRAND.— 


On Jane SERMONS will be PREACHED in “thie CHAPEL for 


in the Morning, by th ht Revere: LORD 
nthe by th he Rev" NRY HITE, Ohuplain of 
JOHN GEDGE, Chapet Warden, 
Savoy Precinct, June Sth, 1300, 


— — 
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BONUS DIVISION. 


E IN 8S UR AWN O 
CORNHILL, AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Gio 


Established 1803. 


WILLIAM CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 

SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
BOYCE COMBE, Esq. | NATH. MONTEFIORE, Esq. 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esq. FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq. 
WILLIAM DENT, Esq. W. H. C. PLOWDEN, Esuq., F.R.S. 
J. W. PRESHFIELD, Esq., F.R.S. WM. TITE, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 
JOHN BANKES FRIEND, Esq. R. WESTMACOTT, Esq., F.R.S. 
ROBERT WM. GAUSSEN, Esq. JOSIAH WILSON, Esq. 
BR. LAMBERT JONES, Esq. BENJAMIN G. WINDUS, Esq. 
JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAM ELSEY. | ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, Esq. 


The CASH PAYMENTS under the division of PROFITS recently declared on PARTICI- 
equal at most ages to considerably more than a WHOLE 
YEAR'S PREMIUM on Policies of six years’ standing. 


All classes of FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITY business transacted.—Rates of Promium 
very Economical.—No Charge for VOLUNTEER, RIFLE, and MILITIA Service within the 


United Kingdom. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 
COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Capital—One Million. 


Head Office—64, Street, Epinsuren. 
DAVID SMITH, Manager. | JOHN OGILVIE, Secretary. 
London Office—4, Nuw Bayx Buitpines, Lorunury. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860. 


POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 
WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The Company last year issued 605 Policies, sania £449,000. 
At last Investigation, 31st December, 1858, the ascertained Profits amounted to £156,000. 


gevarenere OFFERED BY THE COMPANY. 

SECURITY.—The Company has now been established for Pity years; and, in addition 
to the Capital, the *MocuM ATED FUNDS AMOUNT TO 

DIVISIO 
Policies, with Profits, 

FREEDOM FROM RESTRICTION.—Certificates are issued freeing Policies from all 
restrictions whieh can affect their Marketable Value, and making them indisputable. 

The attention of the Public is specially called to the DouBLE INsuRANCE SYSTEM— 
HAL? PREMIUM SYSTEM—and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SystEM—lately adopted by this 

ce. For full particulars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company, 
Members of Volunteer Corps are not charged additional Premium, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The Company Insure against Fire every description of Pr y, at the lowest rates of 
basen corresponding to the risk. Rents of Buildings also Insured. 
uses and all necessary information may be obtained on application at the Head 
omen 0, 64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH, or any of the Agents in the Country. 


4, New New Mare 180 R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 


HAND: -IN- HAND INSURANCE | FICE, 


No, 1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LO: 
Established 1696. 


DIRECTORS. 
on. Wiliam T. Fuller Esq. 
on, Sir Edward Cus' William Esq. 
Eden, Esq qonn Esq. 


John Letsom’ Elliot, flan’ 


n Gurney 
we DEPARTMENT. 
RESOLVED—That b porpons whose lives are insured in this Office be insured without extra 
Premium, against a risks to which per may be exposed whilst en: in the Militia, or 
in any eomanry, Rifle, or other Volunteer Corps, acthig within the United Kingdom of 
reat Britain and Lréland, whether in time of peace or war. 
This Office offers a low scale of Premium to Non-members without participation in pro- 
fits, or a Member’s scale of Premiums with an Annual participation in the whole of the 
profits, after tive Annual payments. 
Peor the last twelve years yertictpation in rete has yielded an Annual abatement of 52} 
pep cent. on the premiums of all Policies of five or more years’ standing. 
he effect of | the at tement is thus shown :— 


Age when (Annual Premium Reduced 
insured. | insured. | first Five Yor” Annual! Premium. 
& 4. 8. 
30 500 3721 670 
1000 3319 2 628 
2000 9110 0 414 


Insurances effected before the 24th June next, will participate in profits in the year 1805, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected at the usual rates. 


By order of 2 Board, 
RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


THE STANDARD LIFE E ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPECIAL N NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


Nove se, The Standard was established in 1825. 


The first Division of oe took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
1850, 
Whe divided is in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 


ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684,698 2 10 
ANNUAL 289,231 13 56 


effected durin the last Ten Years, upwards 
Annual Average of New Assurances ‘en Years, up of 


WILL. THOS. THO 
H. JONES Secretary. 


The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One. — 


WILLIAM STREPT, 
ii ead Office), 
UBLIN STRELT. 


N OF PROFITS.—The large proportion of is allotted to | 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED LN 1762. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 
decennial division of profits in December last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS, making, with FORMER widitions then outstanding, 
a total of FOUR MILLIONS and Stventy THOUSAND PouNDs, which amounts to Sixty- 
seven per cent. on the sums originally assured in all those Policies, 
ans paid on claims in the ten years ending on the Sist December, 1859, 

THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 
being more than 100 per cent. on the amount of all those claims, 

The CAPITAL, on the Ist November, 1859, £6,400,000 iting. 

The INCOME exceeds £420,000 per annum, 

PoLictes effected in the current year (1860) will PARTICIPATE in the DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS ordered in DECEMBER LAST, so Soon as Six Annual Premiuntis shall have 
become due and been paid thereon; and, in the division of 180, will be entitled to additions 
in respect of Evrry PREMIUM paid upon them from the years 1861 to 1860, each inclusive: 

The EQUITABLE is an entirely mutual Office, in which TWo-THIRDS OF THR CLEAR 
SURPLUS is decennially divided omens, the PoLIcy HOLDERS, and ONE-THIRD KuSERVED 
FOR SECURITY, and as an Accumulating Fund, in augmentation of other profitsfurfuture 
periodical distribution. 

No extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
Kingdom, during peace or war. 

A WEEKLY CovRT OF DIRECTORS IS HELD EVERY W ppssenay, fom Eleven to One 

o’olock, to receive proposals for New Assurances; and “a l’rospectus” of the Society may 

on application at the Office, where attendance ‘s given daily, from Ten to Four 


o’clock, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 


CADIZ WLNE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ ‘s-street, London, N.b.—Carriage free. 


ALLSOF?S PALE ALE.—FINDLATER, MACKIE, 


a CO., beg to gnncunss that they are now prepared to supply ALLSOPr’s 
PALE MI oP ‘ot t the finest quality, in Bottles and Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards. 
Stores, under London Bridge | Railway-station ; Entrance, 215 215, Tooley-street, 8.E. 


A LLSOPP’s PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


Baron LIEBIG and all the Fac w be had in the finest condition of 
Messrs. HARRINGTON and ‘vho pave REDUCED the PRICE of this 
highly esteemed beverage to 


per dozen Imperial Pint 
8, Od. Imperial Tralf-pints, 
Address Hanasweros PARKER, and Co., 5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ICE, and REFRIGERATORS for preserving Ice and cooling 

, Butter, © on, Jellies, and provisions of all kinds, by the 
WENHAG LAKE ICE PANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), ¢ the best make, 
and at the lowest_cash = — No agents are appointed in London tor the sale of the 
Company’s Ice or Refrigerators. Pure Serine g-water ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts 
of town daily, and ackages of 2s. Gi., 5s., 98., and upwards, forwarded any 
the country by “Goods” train, without verceptible waste. Wine-covlers, Ice-c 
Machines, Ice sherry-cobbiers, freezers, moulds, &c. Detailed printed parti- 
eulars may FS ms on application to the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
1, 40, Strand, ‘London, Wa 


TEA. —STRACHAN and CO.’S ‘Strong Rough “Domestic” 
Black, at 3s. 2d. per lb.; their Fine “Intermediate” Black, at 3s. 8d. per Ib.; and their 
Matchless “ Drawing-Room” Biack, at 4s. 2d. 7Zibs. and sent free of 
carriage within sixty miles of Londen. —26, COL HILL, MUNDON, E.C 


HE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY (LIMITED), 


the only Company who import their own Teas and suppl a ree bat gd 
CLEAR SAVING of FIFTEEN PER CENT. The ceiebrated 6 Ae 2s. 4d, 
per lb.; of Coffee in the berry, from 10d.; fine Lapsang Souchong, in EF g J 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’ s-churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., bey eo 8, King William-street, City, London. 
Good rong useful Son, Tea, 2s. 6d., 10d., and 3s.4d. Rich Souchong 
an 


2s. Sd. 
Teas, 3s. 80 nd Coftee, to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any 
railway station town in 1 England. A Price Current free by post on application. 


Be ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


¢ rf preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blanemange, 
ee; 


and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. ave La 
“this is superior to anything of the kind known. # Paisl ley an and London 


SOYER’ S SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE TE, 

AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These excellent Preparations, of which the Lancet, in 
its sanitary analization of Articles of Food, reported so favourably of their purity and 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen in the United 
nae They are indispensable with Fish, Meat, Game, Pouitry, Hashes, Stews, and 
all made dishes; impart also to Chops, Steaks, and Cutlets, a most delicions taveur.— 
Wholesale, OKOSSE and BL ACKW ELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH Sit EVER USED. id by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &¢.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


OALS.—BEST COALS ON LY —COCKERELL and Co.’s 
price is now 28s. wa ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, and _ 14s. per 
chaldton eash, for BEST COKE, as supplied them to her Majesty.—1s, E.C.; 
Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, ; Eaton Whart, Grosvenor Canal, Pimlico, 
8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, 8. 


GS PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER, unrivalled in Destroying Beetles, and every 
pecies of Insect, and ee to animal life. Sold in Packets, Is. and 2s, 6d. each 
fis. Packs ts sent free for Fourteen , by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79, St. Paul’s-churechyar 


BLGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 


COMPOUND, patented for and destroying shone and —See 
Gardener’s Chronicle, Cottage Field. In boxes, retail of 
Nursery and Seedsinen, Wholesale of PRICE'S PATENT CAN NDLE COMPANY | (Limited). 


£1000 —A CAPITALIST ‘having £800 to £1000 may 
© meet with a very DESIRABLE [eveernEnt, where, without 
partnership or risk, £300 per annum may be obtained, Application from Principals only 
will be re respec cted, and such as have the capital at immediate command, to Mr, JOSIAH 
WINMORE, 2, Blandford-street, Manchester-square, London. 

TEETH— 


Of such EXQUISITE BEAUTY and such ADMIRABLE FIT that nature a 
ave made good ihe ravages . or T, at TEN SHILLIN Nos 

PER TOOTH, which price can o ed by expensive mounti ngs. 
DAVIESON’S LIQUID DENAMEL, vor Stony ng cared Teeth without ‘pain, is ENAMEL 

WHITE, and lasts for ever. Consultations f om Ten till 
48, WEST STRAND, LONDON, over the Siestcle Telegraph Office, 


Descriptive Pamphlets free by post, Two Stamps. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. — The FLEUR DE L’AGE, or 


Bloom of Youth, a vegetable p ration, so innocent that it may be applied to an 
infant, but 1% imparts the most dnazht ing brilliancy to any complexion, —_ renders the 
skin beauti West and cures all eruptions, Sold in cases at 11s.—To be had 
only at Strand (over the Electric Telegraph Otlice). Deseriptive 

free for two stamps; by postage stamps. 


NEW EYE DOUCHE 
INVENTED BY SAVORY AND MOORB. 


BYE Douches are eminently useful in many Affections of the 
Eyes, but their utility has been much restricted in 
ingonvenient kind of instrument hitherto made for the purpose. 
w Douche effectually provides against all those rawbacks. Bie March 31, 1800, 
143, New 20, Chapel-street, and 
220, Regent-strect, Londo’ 


A; TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


he man cures of the resent can be obtained possessing the 
manifl of OLDRIDGE’S OF CO COLOMBIA. If applied tothe and 
of the hair, it im = = the most A ictighetos coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of 
me, It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 

too thin or orniog grey, will preyeat a further progress and soon res 

n. Those who really desire to have bea 1tiful hair, either with wave or curl, shor 
use it daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening the hair, freeing tt it from scurf, and 
ears. 
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DESPATCH COMPANY (LIMITED).— 
Capital £250,000, in 25,000 shares of £10 each (first issue limited to 2500 shares 
of £10 each). Deposit on application, 21 per share; and on allotment, £1 10s. 
additional per share. Calls not to exceed £2 10s. each per share, at intervals of not 
less than three months, 
Dreecrors. 
THE MARQUIS OF CHANDOS, Chairman. 
MARK HUISH, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Thomas Brassey, Esq. The Hon. William Napier. 
Edwin Clark, Esq. Sir Charles J. H. Rich, Bart. 
John Horatio Lloyd, Esq. W. H. Smith, Esq., 186, Strand. 


Enainegrs—T, W. Rammell, Esq.; J. Latimer Clark, Esq. ‘ 


Jornt Soxicrrons—Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Spofforth; Messrs. Swi 
Wagstaff, and Blenkinsop. 
BanxeErs—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. 
Broxers—Messrs. J, Hutchinson and Son, Angel-court ; Messrs. Laurence," Son, and 
Pearce, Auction Mart. 
SxcrEtTary Pro tem.—T. W. Rammeli, Esq. 


Temporary Ofices—6, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This company hes been formed under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, with limited 
liability, for the establishment in the metropolis of lines of pneumatic tube, for the 
more speedy and convenient circulation of despatches and parcels, and an Act of Par- 
liament was obtained in the last session empowering the Company to open the st 
and lay down tubes for the purpose, within the limits of the “ Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855.” 

The principle of the Pneumatic Tube, as a means of inter-communication, has already 
been put into practical operation upon a small scale in London; the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company having for several years availed themselves of its advan- 
tages, by connecting in this way two of their subsidiary stations in the City with their 
central station there. Thus, to avoid the inconvenience of repeating each message, 
the written papers received at that Company’s stations in Cornhill and in the Stock 
xchange have, for the period mentioned, been regularly forwarded through pneumatic 
tubes to the central station in Lothbury, for their contents to be thence be hed ; 
and, so easy and rapid is the process, that the time occupied in each despatch is, in the 
former case about thirty seconds, and in the latter about ten seconds only. Indeed 
that Compuny are so highly satisfied with the working of these lines, and find so much 
convenience from their use, that they are now laying others to more distant stations, 

The practical means and appliances for the working of larger tubes have been de- 
vised, the plans were submitted to, and approved of, by the late Mr. Robert Stephenson. 
The Pneumatic Despatch Company was then formed, Mr. Stephenson becoming one of 
the original as and equitable arrangements were entered into with the 
P ti The Company now being in possession of the 'y powers, propose 
to commence operations forthwith; and their views comprise the fying down of a 
complete and extended system of public lines in London, for the cheap and rapid 
transmission of despatches and parcels. 

The Company’s system will be upon a scale which will enable them not only to 
transmit ~ and packets, but to deal as well with parcels of considerable bulk, and 
they will be prepared to undertake—1. The transmission of the mail-bags of the Post 
Office between the chief office and the railways, and between the several district offices, 
2. The conveyance and delivery of the small parcels of the railways (under arrange- 
ments with the several companies); and, 3. The conveyance and delivery of ordinary 
parcels, professional, commercial, and official papers, documents, private despatches, 
newspapers, and printed matter, including periodicals and books. 

The promoters have brought the details of their proposed scheme under the notice 
of the Post-otfice, and have been furnished with the fullest information as to the 
working of the present mail service, and the general requirements of the office as 
respects transmission. Besides the great advantage of increased speed in the con- 
veyance ot the mails (30 miles an hour as against the contract rate of eight miles), the 
new system offers important facilities for the performance of the postal service. 
When fully developed, it will practically brings the ten district offices of London 
under one roof; will afford the means for a continuous transmission and interchange 
of the bags ; and consequently allow the offices in outlying and suburban districts to 
be kept open fur receipt of country letters to a much later hour than at present, 
Further, it will obviate the serivus delays now not unfrequently experienced in the 
conveyance of the mails, from the over-crowded state of the metropolitan thorough- 
fares. The Company propose to lay their first line from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to one 
of the principal district post-offices, in a manner specially adapted to the requirements 
of the service, at the same time opening stations upon the line fur general service. 
The success of this work once practically demonstrated, the Company propose to pro- 
ceed gradually with additional lines to the other district and principal post-offices, the 
several railway termini, and other convenient stations to be estublished in the chief 
business and residential quarters of London, on such a plan that ultimately every 
important point of communication may be embraced in a complete system, through 
which a rapid and continuous circulation will be maintained. 

Not only is the principle of pneumatic transmission applicable to public, but it is 
equally useful for private purposes; and the promoters have submitted to the 
Lord’s Commissioners of Her Majesty's ‘lreasury a proposition to connect together 
the several Departments in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, &c., by a separace system of small lines, through which sealed despatches and 
papers may be instan'aneously exchanged. 

It is estimated that the outlay upon the first line will be well covered with the sum of 
£14,000, being little more than one-halfthe amount of the proposed first issue of shares. 
Of course the working of this single section can scarcely be expected to yield commer- 
cial results so favourable as the more extended system will give, but it may be men- 
tioned that the present cost of the postal service between the chief office and the 
district office selected is not less than £800 per annum. The Directors will not pro- 
ceed with any extensions until the success of this line shall have been completely and 
satisfactorily established, 

As regards the further and larger operations of the Company, plans have been pre- 
iy for an extended system of lines, embracing the General Post-office, the ten dis- 

ict and the principal sub-district post-offices, the termini of all the railways, and 
many stations at central and convenient points in the City, and at the West-end; and 
the cost of these larger works, including the outlay upon tubes, stations, and pumping 
and other machinery, is estimated at 000, 

As respects income, it is difficult, in a matter so new, to draw up any definite state- 
ment, bul the undermentioned three sources, the first two of which admit of accurate 
measurement, and are year by year increasing, will be more or less available :-— 


Annual cost of present cart and van service, not less than .................6 £11,000 
2. The Railway Small Parcel Service. Annual cost of present conveyance 
and delivery service, according to a reliable estimate ..............cecccess0s 38,000 


stations cannot be considered an excessive estimate 23,000 


£72,000 

On the subject of working expenses, it may be said that there is nothing to lead to 
the belief that they will be unusually heavy, and it is calculated that, with a fair share 
of business, they cannot exceed the proportion of from 40 to 50 per cent. upon the 
= a The undertaking, therefore, gives promise of being a very profitable 

vestment. 

The Directors have determined that the amount of the first issue of shares shall be 
limited to £25,000, The holders of these original shares will be entitled to a preference 
in the subscriptions to subsequent issues. 

Applications for shares to be sent to the Company’s Brokers, or to the Secretary; 

whom, as well as from the Brokers, copies of the Prospectus and Form of Appli- 
cation may be obtained, 

All applications must be accompanied by the Banker’s receipt for £1 per share, as 
part payment of the full deposit of £2 10s. per share. Should the amount so paid 
exceed the amount of the deposit on any less number of shares allotted, the surplus 
will be returned; but if it short of this amount the balance must be immediately 
paid, or the allotment will be cancelled, If no allotment be made the deposit will be 


ROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, U; Norwood pps with every comfort, within twenty 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal is OPEN ‘or 4 
vantage, if desired, of a a . 
of Dr. M.D., the Resident Physician. 


FLYDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK. — Hydropathic 

recepti nden prese , Dr, E. W. 
Bain. kuthor of di hy ; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second Edition, 
Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—TWo HUNDRED BEDS. 
—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE, 


Cases of Fever d, and in all maliguity. the 
of kind, and in ol gnity, 
or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into 
ours. 
FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, Messrs. 
Hoare and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


HOSPitaL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
; NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
President~SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 

Consulting Physicians—DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH and DR. HODGKIN. 
Surgeon—Mr. STARTIN ; Assistant-Surgeon—MR. M'WHINNIE. 


i t thankfully received by the President, the 
GEORGE BURT, F.RB.C.S., Hon. Sec, 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


Out-Patients are admitted on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, at Three o'clock. 
In-Patients must procure a Governor's recommendation. 


BUGLES for VOLUNTEER CORPS, Government Pattern, 
corresponding to those used in the Line, very best make, price. in copper, ee | 
strongly electro-plated, 63s. ; nm cord and tassels, 3s. 6d., silk ditto, 8*.; enamelled 
leather case, with straps and buckle, 128, Sent carriage free on receipt of a remittance. 
Boosey and Sons, Military Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Holles-street, London. 
Volunteer Bands furnished with Instruments and Music of every description. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 
support. Instructions for measurement and prices on application, and the article sent by 
post f from the Manufacturers, 
POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


HE FASHIONABLE SHAWL OF PARIS— 


Cashmere and Grenadine Shawls trimmed with Real Lace Flounces, most appropriate 
for the Present Season, combining Style with Elegance and Utility. 


Real 8 ish Mantillas .......... . 6} guineas, 


At A. BLACKBORNE’S Spanish Bruxelles Depot, 35, South Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 


(CREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES iN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, ae 
Practical ri , combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy and the 
ee a ek forms of the human figure, give them confidence in soliciting 
patronage. 


H. J.and D. NICOLL’S Establishments for Gentlemanly and 
© Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


[THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well as for Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. and D.N ARE: Mancha 2. HILL, London; 


(LOTHIN G for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 
Dress, Ladies’ Travelling Mantiles, Riding Habits and Pantalons de Dames a Cheval, 

with much novelty and general excellence, H. J. and DB. NICOLL have, for the remain 

of this Season, at WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street. In the Autumn this 

branch will be removed to the rear of the old Establishment. : 


NEUTRAL COLOURED COMPLETE SUITS 
of one material, introduced last Season for Gentl an b ly improved 
by variety of materials, the fastening by a top link or button, which serves for a Letter- 
seal when engraved with Crest or Coat of Arms, is registered 6 and 7 Vict.; and the 
Complete Suit ts occasionally under, and seldom exceeds, Three Pounds in cost. 


jz . NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT STREET; 
and 22, CORNHILL, London. 


J. and D. NICOLL are prepared. at short notice, to 
® produce COURT SUITS and SERVA LIVERIES, by applying to them in 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


M4?PPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery, 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, ding to 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S SPOONS AND FORKS, 


a 


| 
| Pull Size. | wiaare. | | Kings. Laity. | 
< £s. £8. a. 
12 Table Forks 260) 240 
12 Table ns 260 240 
12 Dessert Forks 
12 Dessert Spoon: 200/;200;200 
12 Tea Spoons ... 40 140/180 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. _ 


The most beautiful and varied assortment to be seen anywhere, of TEA AND DINNER 
SERVICES, CRUETS, CRUET FRAMES, COVERS, SIDE-DISHES, WaireRs, TRa- 
TRAYS, Fruit Stanps, Errr@nes, &c., the Quality excellent, and the Prices most 
reasonable, 

MAPPIN and ©O., 77 and OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
MANUFACTORY: ROyAL CUTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO. have no connexion whatever with any other house of a similar 
name in London. 


‘WILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC. 


WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have pleasure in announcing that these now completed, 
and comprise the addition to their already very extensive Premises of SIX NEW WAKE- 
ROOMS OF LARGE SIZE, a more commodious ENTRANCE, NEW STAIRCASES, and 
many other conveniences. Their Stock (which they believe to be the largest in London, and 
probably in the World) of Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture, Bedding mam | the 
Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent) and Bedroom Furniture, is now contain in 
SIXT BEN aes WAREROOMS, besides those devoted to Carpets, Curtain M 
In making these additions to their Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have aiven 
tiy increased accommodation to their BEDDING and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Berar MENT, and especially have added largely to their Stock of 1RON and BRASS 


They have also just Reree for the use of their Customers and the Public, a 
BOOR 8 OFT N AND 


N 
OF DESI BRASS BEDSTEADS, TOGETHER WITH REDUCED 
LISTS OF PRICES OF BEDDING, which will be forwarded upon application, 


a Selection, and sek the favour of call vo inspect thelr Block.” 
Ist May, 1860, 
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1, The Post Office service, including the transmission, within the limits ee ' 
described, both of the London district 7 and country mail : i 
professional, commercial, and official Jy private despatches, news- y 
entertained as to the receipts to be expected from this service, but it is 4 
submitted that an average of £3 per diem at each of 26 public q 
| 
PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C., much regret the inconvenience which they fear such of 
, their Customers as have visited their Warerooms during the last few weeks must have i 
1 suffered from the dust, us well as the disarrangement of Stock, occasioned by the altera- 
tions and additions to their Premises which have been in progress. iW 
i 
| 


‘The Saturday Review. . 


{June 9, 1860. 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Broomssvry, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e..,Grisaille, Soumperie, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forward 


ORNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING- ROOM, LIBRARY, 

G-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, Ink: 
Inlaid’ Tab! les, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble Italian, Alabaster, 
Bronze, &., manufactured and imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, Lond on. 


» 
S ELLING OFF—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
Boxes, Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
ope Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery ,, Superior: cor &c.; also, an Elegant 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Red Prices, previous to Altera- 
tions.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. we BRIGG , 27, Piccadilly, W 
next door to St. James’s Hall. 


STOCKEN and CO., 53, Regent-street, Quadrant, beg to in- 

form by Nohility, Gentry, and Public that. they have now on Show an entirely new 
STOCK, with all the recent improvements in DRESSING CASES. and DRESSING BAGS, 
Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Cases, Reticules, and Carriage Bags, Mediaval #ounter En- 
velope Cases in various styles, Blotting Books and Inkstands en’ suite, Jewel ( Sages, Scent 
Caskets, Bookslides, and numerous articles in pearl, malachite, tortoise-shell, papier 
mache, &c, Bibles and Church Services, mounted in ivory, together with a superior 
assortment of Stationery of every description. Wedding Orders, Visiting and Invitation 
Cards, &c., on the shortest notice. 


FIANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 
both for home use and for troptea limates; Handsome Iron with brase mounts 


WEEKLY LAW REPORTS.—The REPORTER,” 
Weekly 1s., Monthly 4s., is the most cxtensive, complete series of 
Verbatim. in Eng! and. It comprises all with the Written 

N.B.—Vol. LS I., just completed, price 24s. bound. The Part for June Ist, 4s., sent by post 


Subseri! 
Law TIMES OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ¢ CHE MICAL NEWS (Edited by Crooxes) 
for THIS DAY contains:—A of Ch to the Art of Warfare, by F. A. 
Abel, Esq., to the War Letheby © on ‘he Reactions of 
St rychnia, &c. &c. Price Threepence, Weekly. Order of any B 

Office: 12, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


On the 2nd of July will be published, No. L., 8vo, price 1s. 


THE LONDON MEDICAL REVIEW (Monthly).—From 


Talent engaged upon it, and Arrangements entered into, the Proprietor antici- 
my Moi Publication will “reek with the first in Europe. Advertisements must be 
orwarded before the 15th of cach Month. 
Contributions, Books for Review, Letters, to be addressed to the Editor, care of 
H. Publisher, London; and BAILLIERE BROTHERS, 
440, Broadway, New York (us 


A PARIS HOUSE—THE PAINTERS’ COMPANY. — 

“THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stam ivepence, contains :— 
Illustrations of an Architect’s House in Paris—The Use and Development” of Ore 
Methoa of Forming Volutes (with Diagram)—The Painters’ Company and Decoration—The 
Nine-Hours Movement—A_ Bust_ Pedestal idge Congress— 
Chureh-bnilding News—Irelan for Lead is Corn Exchange Com- 
pe tit ae St. Martin’s School of Art—Royal inetitare of British Architects—School- 

uilding News— Masters and Operatives—Competitions, &c. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 


that is mantifaetured n ma ny, birch, walnut-tree woods, p 
deal and japanned, ol fitted with bedding and furniture complete, as well as every de- 
scription of -room Purn iture, 


FEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
Red-room Furniture, sent free hy post.—HEAL and Son, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


STERLING 5 SILVER.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has added 

xtensive stock of General FURNISHING IRONMO Romny and HOUSE- 
PURNISHING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for the 
Table or for Presentation. His prices will be found considerably Wee those usually 


charged. 
FIDDLE PATTERN. Kin@’s 
0%. oz. 


12 Table Spoons 
12 Tahie Forks .. 


ings and slogant Japan Plain Iron ‘Bedstens for servants; every description of 
Wood Bedstead 


= 


812 
2 Gravy Spoons 
1 Soup Iadle .. 
4S8ance Ladles .. 
1 Fish Sliee 

4 Salt Spoons, gilt bowis 
i Mustard Spoon ,, 

12 Tea Spoons wat Ww 
1 Pair Sngar Tougues 
1 Moist Sugar Spoon 
1 Sugar Sifter . 
1 Butter Knife 


cee 


§ lles 1 
4 Salt Spoons, ‘howls... 
Spoon, ditto 


SS 


18 
i Butter Knife 
£57 15 10 
COTTAGE PATTERN TEA AND COFFEE 
SERVICE. 


§ 
~ 
= 


KING'S PATTERN, 
Richly Chased. 


Tea Pot 
Sugar Basi 
Mi 
Coffee 
£1 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 5S. 
RURTON bas SIX LARGE Rooms eevoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. e stock of each at largest, newest, 
gud mntat varied’ ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 

hose that have tended to — his Establishment —_ most distinguished in this country. 
i 2s, 64. to £29 Os, each. 
Od. to £6 0s, each. 
6s. 03, to £7 78, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
4s, per gallon, 


WILLIAM BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE m imag be ad gratis, and free hy port. It contains upwards 
of 400 Ilnstrations of his illimit Stok of Sterling Silver Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot W Dishes, Stoves, Pencers, Marble 
vs, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 


, fro 
Shower Paths, 
Lam 


Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kkanges, Lamps, Gaseliers. Ten 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet W are, Turnery, Iron and Brass Redsteads, Reddi ing, Bed- oe 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of ces and Plans of the ey large Show 
at 30, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, Porry’s-place; as | 
1, Newman-mews, London: Established 1820, 


WHat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 

occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of henevolent 
man immediate may may he obtained on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK Rt. B. is enabled to execute every 
description of PRINTING on very oat Be terma, his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of ‘TypEs, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF 
Typxs, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 

___RICHARD BA BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


On 1st of June, price 2s., No. CKXXVIII. (CII. New Series.) 


‘THE ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under the Superin- 


tendence of the Ecclesiological Society. 

CONTENTS :—The Music of the Burial Service.—Sequentie Inedite. No. XXIII.—The 
Notts Choral Ecclesiastical Colours in the Ancient English Church.—S, 
George’s Chu Kitt’s, West Indies (with a Photograph.)—Halifax and Doncaster 
(with an Michael's, Cornhill.—Chureh of S. Kdward, 
Ecclesiology of Cambridgeshire (eoncluded.)—Memorial Chureh at Constantin 
Statz and German Ecclesiclogy.—The late Sir Charles Barry.—Architectural Exhibit tions, 

1860,--The Bishop of London und the City Churches.—Reports, &c. 


On Ist of June, price 1s., No. XC. N.S. (O. 8. No. CLXXIV.) 


T HE ECCLES IASTIC 


ConTENTS :—The New Essayists: Dr. Williams and others.—Life’s Problems.—Hoare on 
the Book of Genesis.—The Present Phase of Puritanism.—Church Festivals.—Reviews and 


Notices, 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street ; and New Bond-strect. 
In Feap. 8vo, with Two Plates, price 5s. 


‘THE ‘ROCKS OF WORCESTERSHIRE: their Mineral 
Character and Yossil Contents. By GzorGE E, Roberts, Member of the Worcester- 
shire and Malvern Naturalists’ Field Ciubs, and of the Loudon Geologists’ Association. 
London: JosEPH MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. Kidderminster: 
G. Friznp; T. Mark. Worcester: DetGHtTon. Droitwich: SMITH. Bewdley: DaLLEy. 


SERM ‘MON S FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By the Rev. 
7, M.A. Post 8vo,6s. Containing Twenty-one Sermons for Consecration 
of “Gharehyards, Restoration, Anniversary, Foundation-stone, New ool, 
School Feast, Confirmation, Ordination, nen, "Ghuren and Educational ‘Societ ties, 
Choirs, Wakes, Festivals, Clubs, and Assizes. 
“They are like all his works—earnest, ractical, and eloqnent.”—John Bull. 
unaet es to furnish hints, both in style and material, for preachers at those 
mes.”—Guardian 
“We are giad to welcome so tried and useful a writer as Mr. Paget. These sermons 
show his old powers applied with great and happy skill to —s wants, and the social 
and corporate action of the Church.”—Christian Remembrancer. 
London: J. MASTERS, and New. Bond-street. 


Now published, 


A } PURE MIND IN A PURE BODY —THAT IS 
ALTH: sent post free, 1s. 6d., or Eightcen Stamps. A New System of Health and 
Medic ‘fhe Anii-Septic Treatment, based upon the Sanitary and mone Laws of 
Moses, invaluable for Invalids and Nervous Suflerers; publisied by BAILLIERE, 
219. Regent-street, London. This extraordinary book unfolds a ew principle of the health 
of Slan-—the ¢ animal creation—and of the plant. 


Just published. 


VOL. V.—17% 70 179, WITH MAPS AND INDEX, 
COMPLETING THE 


A NNALS OF THE WARS OF THE £IGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Licut.-General the Hon. Sir Epwarp Cvst. 
Volume_I,—1700 to 1739. | Vv IIT.—1760 to 1783. 
I1.—1730 ,, 1750. IV.—1783 ,, 1 
Each Volume may be had SEPARATE, gues 5s.; by post, 5s, 2d. 
ALL THE MILITARY BOOKS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY, 
Catalogues forwarded. 

_W.0 0. . MITCHELL, , Military Bookseller, Stationcr, and Printer, 30, Charing-cross, London, 


Will be ready in a few days, 8vo, price 6s., with Seven Maps, 


THE SOURCES OF THE NILE: being a General Surv rvey 
of the Basin of that River, and _of its Head Streams, and the History of N 
Discovery. By CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph. 

London: JAMES MADDEN, 5, Leadenhall-strect. 


“GUARDIAN, posted on the Saturday after the day 
a publication (¥ (Wednesday), will he EXCHANGED for the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
be posted the Wednesday after publication. 
Apply Rev. F. J. WALKER, Chagford, Devon. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square.—Subscriptions 
for the current year are now due. Terms, 2 a year; or £2 a year, with Entrance- 

fee of £6. Life Romperanip, £7. Catalogues, 7s. 64.; to embers, 6s. Prospectus free. 

# List of the Books added dnring the year, may be had on appli- 


TheA | Report, wi 
cation to the Secreta ret tary. By Order of the Comm 
May, 1800. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary. 


(HEAP } BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. -—Surplus Copies of 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, ~ Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Clintock’s 
of the For, Life for a Life, and many other Boo! Books, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices. Catalogues sent gratis and post free, 
BULL’S LIBRARY is well sr pies wo with the best ENGLISH and posatoy LITE- 
RATURE, including the hest RE. S Books, Prospectuses gratis and post free, 
BULL'S Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, 


‘THE AQUARIUM. S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 S 
Apply direct to W. pence Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 


Gratis and post free on receipt of One Stamp, No. ITI. of 


BARTHES ANI D LOWELL'S BI-MONTHLY LIST 
of newly PULAR yorpics WORKS, together with ions of their 
and win Stock of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOUN BOOKS, in all 


and the Fine i 
Persons desirous of receiving the List regularly on publication, can do so by forwardi 
thelr Names and Address to the Publishers. no 


Also, lately published, 
BARTHES AND LOWELL'S GENERAL CATALOGUE 


of their Stock of FOREIGN BOOKS, Royal 8vo (680 pages), 
BARTHES and LowELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great oro London, W. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: WHO WON IT AND 


WHO WORE IT, By GEORGE AUGUSTUS Sata. ‘Three Vols. Post 8vo. (Just out. 


MP LIFE. By Lascettes Wraxatt. One Vol. Post 
10s. 


(This day. 


DER CLOUD. By and GREEN- 
10, King William»street, Charing-cross, 


This day. 


Royal &vo (Illustrated), cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


COWPER'S (W.) WORKS, HIS LIFE AND LETTERS, 


ow first t Completed by the Introduction of Cowper’s Private Correspondence, 
Edited by the Rev. T. 8. GRIMSHAWE, A.M. 
WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, F.C. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, being the ARNOLD PRIZE 
ESSAY for 1860. By ALBERT VENN DICEy, liol College, Oxford. 
Oxford: T. and G. Sarrmpron. London: WHITTAKER and Co. 


THE MOST VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 
How TO READ THE FACE; or, Physiognomy Explained 


according to Lavater, Price Fourpence, Post Free for Five Stamps, 
London: C, GOODMAN, Bookseller, 407, Strand, |, 


aaa VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE: Second Series. A Book for 


Old and Young. By Traps, F.S. 
to the Alchemists— 
edicine 


CONTENTS : ond ~ What the What hip owe 
Chemistry—Chemistry of Metals—Poisons— new 
logical Chemistry—Chemistry of Food—The L Lory Chemical 
Ohapter on Chioroform—General Science, 
Kent and Co., Paternoster-row ; of whom may be had, 3s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE: First Series. Fifth Thousand. 
Just published—DR. WRIGHT ON HEADACHES—Third Edition. 


CAUSES AND THEIR CURE. 
G. Wrient, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the Samaritan Hospital, &. 


London: Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Eighth Thousand, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and ‘the Patholo, ogical Connexions 
he Throat, Hee, and Ear through the Intervention, of the Mucous Membrane. 
Surgeon the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Sackville-street, 
Inventor of the Artifici ‘hy mpanum, &c, 
London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


DR. BRIGHT ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 
Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE 


HEART, LUNGS, and eg with a Review of the several Climates 


recommended Affecti JAMES BRIGHT, M.D., F.G.S., Member of the Royal 
College of] in Th Baition, revised and enlarged. 
London: J, CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, HaTcHagp and Co., 187, Piccadily, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Eighth Edition, with Illustrations, 5s. 


TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. By Aenszs 


STRICKLAND. 
London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Next week, the Third Volume, 
FHUSTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By WILLIAM Massey, M.P. 
Volumes I, and IL., 24s, 

London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 6s. 


THE DA DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of “ The Heir of 


By the same Author, 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twelfth Edition. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6s. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Second Edition. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


COMPLETION OF ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In Three Vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, price £2 16s, 
ROUTLEDGE’ S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 
ed by Howarp STAUNTON, Esq. With upwards of 900 Illustrations by John 
Gilbert Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


In Royal 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 
ROUTLEDGE'S 1 ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
LIA. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With upwards of 800 Illustrations, from 
Zwecker, Harrison Weir, Harvey, Coleman, &c." Engraved by the 
Brot ers Dalziel. 
ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE BOOKS. 
In Feap. 8vo, boards, price 1s. each, 
*B RITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. 8S. Coreman. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
OUR WESSEARES, HEATHS, AND HEDGES. By W.S.CoLzemAN. Illustrated by the 
uthor. 


BRITISH FERNS. By Tuomss Moorr, Illustrated by W. S. Coleman, 
OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. Illustrated 
. 8. Coleman. 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. illustrated 
by G. B. Sowerby. 
Price 2s, 
*WILD FLOWERS: How to See and How to Gather Them. By Spencer THomson. 
Illustrated by Noel Humphreys. 
* Superior editions of the ove are also ready, bound in cloth, and with the Illustrations 
beau printed in colou 
London: Rovesapes, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGF, Farringdon-street. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH'S NOVELS, 
In Feap. 8vo, boards, price 2s.; or, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR, LEDBURY. 


THE SCATTERGOOD FAMILY. 
THE POTTLETON LEGACY. 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. 


And, price 1s. 6d. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-strect. 


SICILY, PALERMO, CALABRIA, &c. 
In Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., with Coloured Illustrations, 


UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN SICILY, CALABRIA, 


AND ON THE TOP OF MOUNT -ETNA. 
Also, uniform in size and price, by the same Author, 


UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY. With 
Coloured Illustrations. 
mdon: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


DE. ALTHAUS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM.—Price 7s. 64. 
A; TREATISE ON MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 


RETICAL AND PRACTICAL; and its Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, 
pal ow and other Diseases. By J. ALTHAUS, M.D., M.B.C.P. 
“This is far the best treatise we have seen on the medical applications of electricity.”— 
eum. 
“Standard English work on medical electricity.”— Medical Times. 
“Exhibiting the state of the science in its most advanced stages.”"— Medical Circular. 
TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


a of the Author engraved on Steel from a Photograph 
entire! a Edition, Remodelled and Revised, wi 
ols. price 20s. cloth, 


"THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


In Post 8vo, with a of the District, Four Illustrations in Chromo-lit! hy from 
Original Sketches by Mr. G. Barnard, and Eight Engravings on Wood, price l4s. 


A LADY'S TOUR BOUND M D MONTE ROSA ; with Visits 
Italian Valleys of me, Camasoo, Sesia, Lys, Challant, 


London: nr GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


EVENINGS ON THE THAMES; or, Serene Hours and 


hat they require, By the Author of “The Broad Stone of Honour.” 
By the same Author, in Two Vols. Fcap. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOWER; or, What You Like. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


[LLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS of the BRITISH ISLETS, 


by WALTER CoorzER DENDY :— 


1. BEAUTIFUL ISLETS OF BRITAINE.. . 
2. ISLETS OF THE CHANNEL ..... 48, 64, 
3S. THE WILD HEBRIDES 5s. 6d. 
“We could desire no better companion than Mr. Dendy. book is in small compass 
and altogether one of the pleasantest we have taken up fora |-A time.”"—Atheneum, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


New Edition, Enlarged, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


D'S COMPAN ION TO ALGEBRA, 


also the quations jou, Problems in St. John’ Colle ge during 


WOOD’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Revised and 
Improved by the Rev. T. LuNp, B.D. Fifteenth Edition. 12s. 6d. 
London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopERTs. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH 
TILEOLOGICAL THEORIES, Discourses by PHILIP WILLIAM PERFITT, . 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King W illiain-street, Strand, 


Now ready, in Post svo, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
y | ‘HOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefiy from 
Recent Works in Theology and Philosophy. By Sama 8. HENNELL. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
King W iliam-street, Strand. 


PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
A H HISTORY 0 of the CREATION and the PATRIARCHS ; 
Analytically Treated. Volume First, The Book 
MANWARING (Successor to JOHN —— 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 6d. 


SOME REAL WANTS AND SOME LEGITIMATE 


CLAIMS OF THE wonesEe CLASSES. By WILLIAM THACKERAY MARRIOTT, 


B.A,, St. John’s College, 
London: GEORGE Successor to King William-street, 


Strand. Manchester: 2 OHN 
PAPAL ROME. 
Just published, in Three Vols., price 4s. 6d. each, 
LA ROME DES PAPES, son Origine, ses Phases successives, 
ses Mceurs son Gouvernement, son Systeme Administratif. Par un 
Membre de la Constituante Romaine. 
@ (Successor to J to JouN CHAPMAN), 
ing Willlata-street, St 
THE PAPACY. 
Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
LA PAPAUTE et L'EMPIRE. Par F. Laurent, Professeur 


a l'Université de Gand, 


“A profound and interesting work.” ited the Popedom above all other Powers 
5 an which have since reduced it toa state 
“A remar luminous and scholarly | of d and 
explanation of influences which once ‘Athenaeum. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 
ELKERTON RECTORY : being Part the S Second of “ Twenty 
Years in the Church,” By the Rev. James PYCRoFT, 
L. Boora, 307, Regent-street, 


This day is published, 
COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY TRAVELS. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Elegan rinted in 8vo, and Illustrated with Portrait of the putter, Two Maps, 
Twelve Plates tke Scenery and Costume of Eastern Africa, £1 1s. 


RAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND MISSIONARY 
LABOU RS during an EIGHTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE Sore) AND ON THE 
Coast OF EASTERN aye RICA; together with Journeys to Rl SAMBARA, UKAMBANI, and 
anda Coast Voyage from MomBaz to CaPE by the Rev. Dr. J. 
8 KRAprF, late Wiesttvan in the service of the Church Missionary Society in Eastern 

and Equatorial Africa; including the Rev. J. Rebmann’s THREE JOURNEYS TO JaGGa, and 
discovery of the great ‘Snow Ww -cap Mountains of Equatorial Africa; and Native ‘Accounts 
of the Great Waters of the Inter rior, since named by Captain Speke, V fetorin Nyanza, or Lake 
Victoria; together with the . Erhardt’s View of the Prospects and Resources of the 
COUNTRY OF THE WANIKA the seat of the East-African Mission. To which is prefixed a 
Concise Account of Geograp) hical Discovery in Eastern Africa np to the present time, by 
E. J. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. ; oad an Appendix, added by the Author, respecting the Snow- 
Mountains of Equatorial Africa, the Mountains ofthe Moon, and the ly ges of the 

Nile; and the Languages and Literature of Abessinia and Eastern Africa; & 


Handsomely printed, in One Vol. 8vo, bound in cloth, price 12s. 


LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT, written 
between the Years 1827 and b> to VARNHAGEN VON with Extracts 
from Varnhagen’s Diaries. Letters from Varnhagen hers to Humboldt. 
Translation from the German, with caplanatery 2 and full Index of 
ames. 


TrRiBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH THREE HUNDRED PRACTICAL ENGRAVINGS, 


so First Vouume, containing 


them, by TUFFEN WEsT, H. J. Suack, Dr. and 


w. 
The teresting features in Aquaria, Sea-shore Studies, Fern-cases, nets and 
collections i with curiosities of Natural History, are Secnslbanee te by SHIRLEY 
Hreperp, Kipp, and W. C. L. MARTIN. 
are presented papers 8. J. Mackie, J. R. LEIFCHILD, and 
RAPE 
Astronomy and M ducted by E. J. Lowk, the Hon. Mrs, Warp, 
G. W.F. D. W. BUR ER, other well-known authorities. 
oa ries of Botanical papers Mi Way'side Weeds and their Teachings), by Dr. SPENCER 
OMSON is well oo and very practical; while upon the subjects of Coins, Anti- 
quits, History, B ography. an are the names of H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
os. Rounp, RISWE 
Experimental Chemistry, Applied Mechanics, 
Tuomas Goop- 


. ARCHER, and GODFREY TURNER contribute new and val 


le 
of a practical nature are freely interspersed, and, illustrati ast 
sul deep interestin tellectual erver nd lover af Natural 
TIVE 8C. familiar and attractive to 


THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL'S LECTURES ON 
ASTRONOMY. A New and Cheap Edition, being the Fourth. . Price 5s., neatly bound 
in cloth, with Diagrams, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
In June will be published, 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD, Collected, 
ted by his DAUGHTER, with a Preface and Notes by his Son. Ilust. 
with conles fro from his own Sketches, and of an MS. page of “ The Song of the Shirt. 
London: EDWARD MoxoN and Oo., Dover-street. 
FOR THE CLERGY. 
Now ready, in 18mo, price 3s. 6d. 
on GOOD SHEPHERD; or, Christ the Pattern, Priest, 


and Pastor. W. E. HeyGaTE, M.A., author of “Sermons on the Care of the Soul,” 
“The Wedding Gift, 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
EXPERIENCES. 
, in Crown &vo, price 
REMINISCEN CES. I By a CLERGYMAN’S Edited by 
the DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Early this month, Post 8vo, 


PEN , AN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF A SCAMPER 


“ Nihil Seriptum miraculi causa.” 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


Just published, price Is. 


(QOALITION S AND FRON TIERS IN 1860-1; or, French 
ederation : 


d Prussian n ies, nity, and Hungarian a Th 
Solution, and Demonstration. By J. 
Obstructives and the Man,” &. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


NARRATIVE OF A WALKIN G TOUR IN BRITTANY. 
o rand we have a real fresh, manly book.”—Saturday Review. 


THE CONWAY IN THE Illustrated 


and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


The tourist in Wales m value this.”—Daily News. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
OMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, and of 


the COURT of ENGLAND, bey and — By FOLKESTONE 
WILUIAMS, F.G.S., &c, Three Vols., with fine Portraits, 8 

“This work hae a high claim Upon rd. us of the personal 

history of successive chro Mr, William, and the and 

coprtly view of his and has I, an industry in the prosecution 
researches. is work will be very attractive” 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THER HIMALAYAS, with 
SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE. by Moun- 

TAINEER, 8vo0, with Lllustrations, ls. 
EAUX- 


A JOURNEY ON A PLANK, from KIEV to 
BONNES. By Lady CHARLOTTE PErys. Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
“A very beautiful and touching work.”—C4ronicle. 


‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By Mrs. THomson. Three Vols., with Portrait, 3is. 6d, 


"THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: Impressions of Life 


in the ROMAN STATES and SARDINIA. By Mrs.GREtTron. Two Vols., 21s. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


FRANCE AND NAVARRE, By Miss Frezr. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


HE OLD couRT SUBURB. By Hont. 
bound illustrated, form Vol. f HURST and BLACKETT’S 
ANDARD RY "of CHEAP EDI ITION of POPULAR MODERN. WORKS; which 
as now comprises the following Volumes, 5s. each :— 
1, Sam 8 NATURE AND HUMAN A WomAn’s OF WOMEN, 


ATURE. 
JOHN GENTLEMAN. Sam SLick’s WISE SAW: 
8, THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS, 8. 
6 NATHALIE, BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 9, ALIFE vor A LirE, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
STONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. By “Sitverren.” 


Vols, 
ry capital novel, The sobriquet of ‘Silverpen’ given by the late Douglas Jorreia to 
the Ss is felicitously asserted in every line of this excellent story.”—Chronic: 


ONLY, A WOMAN. By Captain Lascettes Wraxatt. 
THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: Recollections in the 


Life of a gee. Written by HIMsSEL¥. DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF Man- 
CHESTER. Three Vi 

“The author has unquestionably written a clever book, and there is a great deal of 
shrewd truth phe by which he illustrates the social facts of our ecclesiastical 
system.”—John Bul This novel lets full light into many a clerical gin. house, an 
lays open the nae of ecclesiastical parties with a most unsparing lash.’’— Messenger. 


GRAN DMOTHER’S MON RY. py the Author of “ Wip- 
FLOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c. 
“A good novel. The most jnteresting of my pedo productions. The characters are 
true to human nature.”’—Athen 


LORD FITZWARINE. Scrvrator, Author of “The 


Master of the Hounds,” &c. Three By , With Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


Published this day, price 5s. 6d. 
Po EMS. By Linvs. Contents:—The Priestess of Isis— 
Titian—The Trench of Tsorsz—Linda—Earnest—Isoline—The Shadow—Minor Poems. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 


OLDEN TALES BY THE “AUTHOR OF MARY POWELL.” 
This day, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d 


THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE, in Antique. 


Lately published, 
DEBORAH’S DIARY, with Illustrations. Cheap Edition, price 2s. 
THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 2s. 6d. in antique. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Price 2s. 6d. in antique. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
McCULLOCH ON TAXATION. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d 


ANA ARTICLE, PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL, ON 


AXATION, written for the Eighth Edition of “The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
J. % McOutLocn, Esq yey Edition, comprising Remarks on some of the 


Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 
Just published, in Quarto, cloth, price %s., VoLUME XX. of the 


N CYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Eprrion. 
numerous Engravings, and containing, amongst other Important 


Articles, the 
SEAMANSHIP. By Captain BASIL HALL. Revised and Enlarged by Admiral Ramsay, 0.B. 
SENECA. (Of, (M. SEPTUAGINT. By F. W. Farrag, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
lege, Ci 
SHAKSPEARE. = THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
SHELLEY. By GrorGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Within and Without,” &. 
satpeurare. By ANDREW MuzERAY, Chief Engineer and Inspector of Machinery, 
‘ortsmo 
SHOOTING. By the Author of “The Oakleigh Shooting Code.” 
SICILIES, By the Author of the Article “ Italy.” 
SILK. By bop oot FELKIN, Nottingham. 
STRENGTH OF ERIALS. By JonN Rosisoy, late Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University TT Edinburgh. 
SINDH. By EB. B. Eastwick, Author of.“ Handbook of India.” 
SMITH (Apa). By J. R. M‘CULLOcH. 
STEPHENSON (azones and Ropert). Fy J. R. LEIFCHILD, Author of the Article 
“Mines and Mining. 
SMOKE. By FarIRBAIRN, F.R.S., 
SOCRATES. By the BisHor or HEREFORD, 
80M RAMBO LISM. By ALLEN THomsoN, M.D., idheeet of Anatomy in the University 
of Glasgow. 
SOUTHAMPTON and STEAM NAVIGATION. By Ropert Murray, Engineer-Surveyor 
to the Board of Trade. 
SPALN (Statistics of and SWITZERLAND. By Dr. Norton SHAw, Secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society 
SPALDING (WILLIAM). By MACLAREN, F.R.S.E, 
SPINNING. By JAMES NEWLANDS, C.E. 
SPINOZA. By Joun Downes, M.A. 
SPOHR (Lupwie). By FARQUHAR GRAHAM. 
STAEL (MADAME Dk), By GustaVE MAsson, Harrow School, 
STAMMERING. By Hunt, M.D, 
STATICS. By EpwaRD SANG, C.E. 
STEAM and STEAM-ENGINE. By DaNtet KINNEAR CLARK, C.E. 
STENOGRAPHY. By Isaac PITMAN, 
STEREOSCOPE. By Sir Davip K.H., &. 
STEWART (DUGALD). By Joun VEITCH, A.M. 
STONE-MASONRY and STOVE, By ARTHUR ASHPITEL, F.S.A., &c. 
SUGAR. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, Author of “ Cyclopedia of Useful Arts,” &c, 
SURGERY. By JAMES MILLER, M.D., Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 
SWEDEN (Szatistics). By Davip Kay, F.R.G.S, 
SWIFT (JoNATHAN). By RICHARD GARNETT, 
(Dr.). By Jonny Brown, M.D, 
NEY. By WILLIAM WEsTGaRTH. 
By Rev. J, L. Porter, Author of “ Handbook of Syria and the Holy Land.” 
Badin : ADAM and CHARLES 
London; SIMPKLN, and Co,; and al Boo Booksellers. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


MIRIAM MAY: a Romance of Real Life. Third Edition. 
THE LIFE OF D DR. s WOLFF. Dedicated by permission to 


Mr. GLADSTONE. 


THE HUNTING ‘GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


By THE OLD SHEKARRY, Second 


PASSAGES FROM THE 1 LIFE OF AGNES HOME: 


THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 
THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. Edited by the 


Author of “ EMILIA WYNDHAM. 


CHARLEY NUGENT; or, Passages from the Life of a Sub. 
HULSE HOUSE. By the Author of “Anne Grey.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


BLACK’S NEW GUIDES FOR 1860. 
Feap. cloth, price 3s. 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO KENT AND SUSSEX. With Map 


9. Seven Illustrations, and Plan of Canterb hedral; or, separately 
Kent, 2s.; Sussex, Is. — 


uare Feap., price 1s. 6d. 


Square 
BLACK’S GUIDE TO THE WATERING PLACES OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, With Maps and Illustrations. 
Feap. cloth, price 2s, 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 
and MONMOUTHSHIRES; witha Sketch of the Geology of Gloucester and Hereford, 
by J. R. LEIFCHILD, A. ; and ee by Maps, C! Charts, and Views, 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK. LONDON: SMITH AND SON. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibit- 
ing the Actual and Comparative Extent as all the Lg rite in_the World, wi 
present Political Divisions. A New and Edition. Twenty-five 
geting a of and enlarged Maps o! Scotland, "ireland, and Switzerland, 

-boun 


Il 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, in Series of 


Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of Geol yarology 
ural History. A New and Enlarged Edition. on, ‘Twenty Map: aed, ‘eluting 
Geological Maps of Europe, and of the British Isles, 2s. 6d. 


Ill. 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, ‘ 


Maps and Plans of all the important Countries and Localities reterred to by Class: 
Authors; accompanied by_a pronouncing Index of Places, by T, HARVEY, A 
Oxon, A New and eevised Bai m, Half-' d, 128, 6d, 


Iv. 

ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R 
With Notes and Dosertaaies Letigrpress to each Plate, em! 
coveries in Astronomy. Eightee ae Half-bound, 12s. 6d, 


Ob SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND 


PTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Cheaper 


R. Hinp, RAS., &e. 


ing all recent Dis- 


dition, Twenty Maps, including a Map of Canaan 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A NEW EDITION. 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. _ By Professor 


Edited by G. H. Lewes. In Two Vols., with Illustrations, 
price 11s. 6d. 


BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Volume IX,, price 1s, 6d,, bound in cloth, 


FROM “BLACKWOOD,” 


CONTAINS— 
ROSAURA: A TALE OF MADRID. 
ADVENTURE IN THE NORTH-WEST TERHITORY. 
HARRY BOLTON’S CURACY. 
THE FLORIDA PIRATE. 
THE PANDOUR AND HIS PRINCESS, 
THE BEAUTY DRAUGHT. 
Published in Numbers Monthly, price Sixpence, and in Volumes Quarterly. 
WiLu1AM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
SECOND EDITION.—THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. 
Just published, Vol. I., Demy 8vo, 18s. 


Ti RAVELS and ADVENTURES of DR. WOLFF, 


MISSIONARY, from his Conversion to Christianity to the time, 
MSELF, and Edited by a hich Literary Authority. Two Vol 
(ve Dedicated, by special permission, to the Right Hon. B. Guap- 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


HE “GREAT TOUR IN IRELAND.”’—150 Illustrations 


TALES 


by the First ani ue mn and gold. Righth Year's 
Omeial Publication, Wic ICKLOW, GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, CONNEMARA, 


IRISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK. 
Smitn’s, London; M‘GLAsHAN’s, Dublin; and all Railways. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d., Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 


PROLEGOM ENA LOGICA: AN INQUIRY INTO THE 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTER of PROCESSES. By Henry LonevE- 

ILLE MANSEL, B.D., Waynflete Professo oral and M sical Phitosophy, 
pton Lecturer r 1858, Tutor aud late Fellow of St. John’s : College, 


By the same Author, 


ARTIS LOGICA RUDIMENTA the of of 


ALDRICH, with Notes and Marginal References. Third 
Price 10s. 6d. 


THE LIMITS OF DEMON STRATIVE SCIENCE, 


considered in a Letter to the Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 
PSYCHOLOGY. THE TEST OF. MORAL AND META. 
Te Y: an Inaugural Leeturé délivered in Magdalen College. 

Oxford; HENRY HamMaNs, London: WiiTTakie and Co. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS 
FOR JUNE. 


I. 
M. GUIZOT’S “MEMOIRS OF MY own TIME.” 


Vol. 8vo, 14s lished this day. 
It contains an ainple onus of the great Republican insurrection at Lyons in 1834, and 
of the re Fieschi conspiracy in 1836. 


THE FAMILY AN D SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By, Tr. | H. 
STAUNTON. One V 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYA, with Notices of Customs 


and Countries, from the Elephant “the De ve to the Bunchowr 


ts in al By 1. W. Du F.R.G.S., late Super- 
of the ‘Dehra oon, One Vol., with) if ust ready. 

THE COOK’S EVERY DAY BOOK, gombinin 
with Excellence a Cookery Book for all Classes. One 
One Shilling. 


New Volume of “ Bentley’ s Standard Novels.” 
BEVER HOLLOW : a Story of English Country Life. By 1 the 


ice 2s. 6d.; or in It, price 3s. 6d, 
Author of “Mary Powell.” In printed cloth, pr 


A Lady’s Piligriniage to the Holy Land. 
THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD. By Soprnta May 


Eckuzy. Post 8vo, with an Lilustration, 7s. 6d. [Published this day. 
New Work on Algeria. 
THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR: being 2 a Tour 


in Algeria. By HENRY E. Pork. Post 8vo, ust ready. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURN EY in the AUTUMN of 1854. 
By Isaac Hayss, Surgeon to the Second Grinuell Expedition. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Dr. NoRTON SHAW. Small 8vo, with a Map, 6s. 

“Hardly any incidents can be compared in romantic interest with these extraordinary 
and adventures,” Saturday Review. 


New Work by oy Christian Andersen. 
STORIES FROM THE SANDHILIS. By Hans Curistian 


ANDERSEN, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” One Vol., 7s. 6d. 


New Work by Mrs. Ellis. 


CHAPTERS ON WIVES: being Sketches of Married Life. 
By Mrs. ELxis, Author of “The Mothers of Great Men.” One Vol., 5s. [Just ready, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
CONCLUSION OF MR. RUSKIN’S “MODERN PAINTERS.” 


MODERN PAINTERS, VOLUME V. (Concluding the 
Work). By Joun RusKIN, M. ‘4, Author of “The Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” &e. Illustrated with Thirty-four Illustrations on Steel, and One 
Hundred Engravings on , from Drawings by the Author and other Artists, 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, price £2 fos. (On the 18th instant. 

CONTENTS: 


Part fleet uty. 
oud Beauty. 
» VILL “Or {dens of Relation : 1, Of Invention Formal, 
e 1X.—Of Ideas of Relation: 2. Of Invention Spiritual. 


With an Index to the whole Five Volumes. 


SHELLEY, AND OTHER POEMS. By J. A. Laxcrorp, 

Author of “The Lamp of Life,” “ Poems of the Field and Town.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth, 
(ont the 15th instant. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lory BRouGHAM. 

SLAVERY DOOMED; or, the Contest between F ree. and 
Slave Labour in the United States. Ber FREDERICK MILNS Epes. it 8vo, 
6s. cloth. (On the Inetant, 

NEW VEL. 


SCARSDALE ; OF, | Life on the Lancashire gad Yorkshire 
Border, Thirty Years . Three Vols, Post Svo. On the th instant, 
NEW NOVEL. 
THE, FIRST. BORN ; or, a Mother's Trials. By the Author of 


Lapy.” Three Vols. Post 8¥0, cloth. 
THE WILD SPORTS OF IN DIA; with Remarks on the 
HISTORY OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: her Rise, 


her Great and her Civilization. W. Carew Hazuirt, of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. L IL, with Two Maps and other Tiusttations, price 28s. cloth, 
(On the inetant, 


*,* Volumes III. and IV., completing the Work, will appear in the Antumn, 
ROBERT OWEN AND HIS SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By WILLIAM Logis LPAneane, Author of “Social Innovators and their Schemes.” 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. (Ready. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W., E. Saxuennae, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
THE .. PROVIN CE of stigeas Mog : a Criticism of the Bampton 


on “ The Limits of ous Thought.” By Jonn kore i LL.D., Author of 
Christ of History,” Evil and Gok” Post oth 
Ready. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, VOLUME IL, com rising 
the Numbers from ons, Fa to June, 1860, containing 768 Shane, Ke 
with Twelve Illust ralions, ore Vv Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart, andaomely 
bound in embossed cloth. Price 7: A 

For the convenience of subscribers, the embossed Cloth Cover for the Volume will be 
nding Cone have also prepared, Sixpence, in plain 
Vers for sepa 
cloth; or, 7 One Shilling and Sixpence in French Morocco, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO,, 65, CORNHILL, 


ng of Horses and Formation of Oevalry. 


In a few days will be published, price 10s, 6d, 
MR. BRIGGS AND HIS DOINGS, 
(FISHING), 
A Series of Twelve Coloured Plates, Enlarged from the Original Drawings. 
By JOHN LEECH. 


This day is published, in One Vol., price 10s. 6d. 
THE TIN BOX, 
A Story of the Last Century, 
Price 58, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
ITALIAN REBEL. 


By G. RICCIARDI. 
Translated from the Italian. 


Price 3s, 6d, 


THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
Being a Review of some of the Salient Points in its 
History. 

Designed for the Use of Examination Candidates. 


By HORACE MOULE, 


Author of “ Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries,” being the 
Hulsean Prize Essay for 1858. 


This day is published, price 6d, 
MY KITCHEN GARDEN; MY COWS; AND 
HALF AN ACRE OF PASTURE. 
By A COUNTRY PARSON. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
NEW PICTURES IN THE HOLY Y LAND. A First 


Series of Views in the Holy Land, size, 22 in. by 15., 


JE USA! oth HE | 
RETH, THE JORDAN. 


These vedi ih hove been drawn with minute accuracy from Photogra phs taken on the 
spot, and are Printed in Colours under the direction e Pho me ier, While their 

BIBLE PICTURES AND STORIES. In Two Vols. Illustrated with 
in Colours, Imperial 16mo, Handsomely bound, Old Testament, 3s. ; 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
TRADES. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq. In One Vol. Medium 4to, cloth boards, 8s. 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELDORES, Arranged for 
Young Persons. A New and Revi sed Edition, With numerous Woodcuts, drawn by. 

. Post 8v0, cloth boards, 6s. 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH FISHES. With 
nutherous Engravings. Feap, cloth boards, és. 

MONTHLY GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD AND GARDEN. 
C. A. JOHNS. With 24 Coloured Plates. Imperial 16mo, extra 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE ORDER AND FAMILIES OF THE 
MOLLUSCA. In a Book, 4to, 6s.; on Canvas and Roller, 68. 

MONTHLY WINDOW FLOWERS. Edited by the Rev. C. A, Joiins. 
With 12 Coloured Plates. 16mo, cloth gilt, is. 8d. 

MONTHLY WILD FLOWERS. Edited by the Rev. C. A. Jonns, 
With 12 Coloured Plates. 16mo, cloth gilt, 1s. 8d. 

BIRDS OF THE WOOD AND FIELD. Edited by the Rev. C. A. 
Jouns, B.A., F.L.S. Ina Packet containing 12 Cards. Printed in Colours, Is. 


PACKET OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Containing 12 Cards. 
Printed in Colours, 1s, é 


NEW EDITIONS. 
FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By the Rev. C. A. Jonys. New and 
Revised Edition; Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 
and wings from Pho- 
8vo, 6s. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MANKIND; with eral 


the Distribution of the Races of Man. 
Enlarged and Improved. By 8. H. WARD, M.D, Feap, 8v 


WINTER IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. With an Introductory Notice 


on the North-West Appepdix on 's Expedition. Witha 

Map. 4 TOML: SON, Square lémo, cloth 
, Great 

al al xe er- 


Just published, a New and Revised Edition of the 


JYLOWERS OF THE FIELD (Illustrated with th 400 W oodeuta 
By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. Author of the * cal Rambles,” “ 
Forest Trees of Britain,” &. Feap. ne tioth boards, price 7s. 


Queen-stree 's-inn-fields ; 
square; and by all Booksellers. 
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M. DELEPIERRE’S 


HISTORY OF FLEMISH LITERATURE, 
AND ITS CELEBRATED AUTHORS, 
Is NOW READY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


- Now ready, Feap. 8vo, price 4s, 
ALICE LISLE: 
A Tale of Puritan Times. 


By the Rev. R. KING, B.A. 
Author of “Angels’ Work,” “The Singers of the Sanctuary,” ke, 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND JAS, PARKER. 


Now ready, Crown vo, price 5s, 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: 
Its Early History and Progress. 
With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J.H.AND JAS. PARKER, 


Just published, Feap, Svo, cloth lettered, price 4s. 6d, 


PASS AND CLASS. 


An Oxford Guide-Book 


THROUGH THE COURSES OF LITERM HUMANIORES, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL SCIENCE, 
AND LAW AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By MONTAGU BURROWE, M.A. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JH. AND JAS. PARKER. 


Just ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 


THE YEAR OF THE CHURCH. 


A Course of Sermons 


By the late Rev. RICHARD WEBSTER HUNTLEY, M. A. 
Sometime Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford ; Rector of B I. ighterton, 
Gloucesters and Vicar of A ; and for Eleven Tose 2: 
in Convocation for the Clergy of the Diocese of loucester and Brist ol, 
With a Short Memoir by the Editor, 


The Rey. Sir GEORGE PREVOST, Bart., M.A. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND JAS, PARKER, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW CATENA ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
A Practical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul: 


IN WHICH ARE EXHIBITED THE WESULTS OF THE MOST LEARNED THEOLOGICAL 
CRITICISMS, FROM THE AGRE OF THR EARLY FATHERS DOWN TO 
THE PRESENT TIME, 


Edited by the Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, M.A. 
Vieur of Bt. Mary Church, Devon ; and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND JAS, PARKER. 


With 


ready, the Second (and Concl ) Volume, the Fourteenth Cen 
Now the F 


Supplement, com’ and 
Two Vols. 12s. in extra gilt tops, 


ANCTENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS 
IN EUROPE: 


From the Iron Period of the Northern Nations to the End 
of the Seventeenth Century. 


With Illustrations from Cotemporary Monuments. 
By JOHN HEWITT, 
Member of the Archwological Institute of Great Britain. 


*,* The First Volume, containin, the Bad of 
price 18s. ; or, the Three Volumes complete, £2 


OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON: J. H. AND JAS, PARKER. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


In a few days, price 10s, €d., in One Handsome 8vo Vol. 


THE BROWNRIGG PAPERS. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Edited by his Son BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Coloured Illustration by George Cruikshank. 


*,* Containing some of the most characteristic pieces from the pen of this 
mastersit Henry Brownrie@ was a favourite nom-de-plume of the 
uthor. 


NEW WORKS. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In Three Vols, Post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “The Bertrams,” &c. 
In Post Octavo, 12%, 
FILIPPO STROZZI: 
A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


“ Need we add pats Dot the the book ook voeue we Deve quoted these passages is one to be read, to 


> remembered 

“This volume is very ‘onal reading for the friends of Modern Italy, and Mr. Trollope 
has contributed not _ to an understanding of the present than of t' e past by writing 
it.”—Saturday Review. 


In Crown Octavo, 12s. 


LUCILE: A POEM. 
By the Author of “ The \sdneranal “Clytemnestra,”’ &c. 


CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. 
By J. C. M. BELLEW. 


Price 1s., No. vil, of 


“ONE OF THEM.” 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “PHIZ.” 


Fifteenth Edition, Post 8vo, 2s. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, 
And the Money we Made by it. 


In a few days, in Demy 8vo, Vols. I. and Il. of 


THE HISTORY OF ITALY, 
(From the Abdication of Napoleon I.) 
With Introductory References to that of Earlier Times. 


By ISAAC BUTT, 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


TO APPEAR ON SATURDAY, JULY 7TH, PRICE THREEPENCE. 
THE LONDON REVIEW 


AND 
Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Art, and Society. 
Conducted by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


A by Original Journal and Com; a Record of the Events and Opinions 
ofthe Da: ith First-Class Literature, adapted for the Homes of the 
Orders received by Booksellers, Newsagents, and at the Office, 11, Sout bempton- 


street, Strand. 
A Single Copy sent free by post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 
W. LITTLE, Manager. 


SECOND VOLUME.—This day is published, price 6s. 64. 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES 
For English Readers. 
By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 


Containing the ANTISOPHIST DIALOGUES. 
*,* Also a Eprtion of I., Foolscap Octavo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 


This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 


Rev OF THE LITURGY: FIVE sere 


1 Abectation, IL. Regeneration. Ill, Athanasian Creed. 


MACMILLAN and Co., street, Covent-garden, and Cambridge. 


MURRAY’S COMPLETE EDITIONS. 
The following are now ready, 


(HILDE HAROLD. Price Sixpence. With Portrait. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price ONE Suittine. With Portrait 
and Vignette Ti 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price 


JOHN ‘Murray,  Albemarle~ street. 


Printed by THoMAsS CHOATE SAVILL and JAMES Au Rowanne, their 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PUBLISHER, PICCADILLY; 
4ND AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Chandos-: He Covent-garden, in the of M 
Jouns, ‘emingford Cottages ‘Omen Southampton- 
County, 9, 1860, mice, 6, Southam 
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